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THE INFLUENCE OF THE GER- 
MAN UNIVERSITY OVER THE 
AMERICAN IN THE LAST 
HUNDRED YEARS 


In the treasures, which the American 
student brings home in his portfolio, is— 
as I have already intimated—his belief in 
intellectual thoroughness. If there be one 
quality which the German professor pos- 
sesses and teaches above all others, it is 
this supreme excellence. Whatever he 
does, he does well. Every subject he pur- 
sues through its many ramifications, into 
its remote sources and resources. Of 
course this quality has the defects of its 
merits. The method is liable to result in 
the impact of deadening detail. It is prone 
to lack imagination in conception, quicken- 
ing foreefulness in its processes, and 
scholarly and worthy splendor in result. 
It is liable to give a certain sense of final- 
ity, as is illustrated in Hegel’s philosophy, 
which is, indeed, ill-fitting to a world of 
progressive thoughtfulness, or of thought- 
ful progressiveness. But, nevertheless, in- 
tellectual thoroughness is characteristic. It 
is also essential to wisdom in method and 
to conclusiveness in result. 

Into a country of political freedom, 
from a country in which political freedom 
has not prevailed, the returning scholar 
brings a sense of academic freedom, free- 
dom for both learning and teaching. He 
brings this sense into a country in which 
academic freedom does not prevail with 
the fulness of the German tradition. The 
German tradition was, and is, however, the 
Victim of limitations in certain fields. As 
early as the middle of the seventh decade 
of the last century, intimations of the in- 


terference, either active or passive, of the 
civil government, with academic teaching 
and procedure began to appear. In the 
year 1865, when a student, William G. 
Sumner wrote of his life in Germany: 


I enjoyed intensely the two years which I spent 
at Gottingen. I had the sense of gaining all the 
time exactly what I wanted. The professors whom 
I knew there seemed to me bent on seeking a clear 
and comprehensive conception of the matter under 
study (what we call ‘‘the truth’’) without regard 
to any consequences whatever. I have heard men 
elsewhere talk about the nobility of that spirit; 
but the only body of men whom I have ever known 
who really lived by it, sacrificing wealth, political 
distinction, church preferment, popularity, or any- 
thing else for the truth of science, were the pro- 
fessors of biblical science in Germany. That was 
precisely the range of subjects which in this coun- 
try was then treated with a reserve in favor of 
tradition which was prejudicial to everything 
which a scholar should value. So far as those men 
infected me with their spirit, they have perhaps 
added to my usefulness, but not to my happiness. 
They also taught me rigorous and pitiless methods 
of investigation and deduction. Their analysis was 
their strong point. Their negative attitude toward 
the poetic element, their indifference to sentiment, 
even religious sentiment, was a fault, seeing that 
they studied the Bible as a religious book and not 
for philology and history only; but their method 
of study was nobly scientific, and was worthy of 
rank, both for its results and its discipline, with 
the best of the natural science methods.1 


The contrast, between the freedom of 
scholarship in Germany and the limitations 
of scholarship in the presumed new world 
of freedom, is impressive. In not a few 
commonwealths of the American Union, in 
their institutions of the higher learning, 
intolerance is a prevailing atmosphere. 
This mood especially has touched the teach- 


1‘‘William Graham Sumner.’’ By Harris E. 
Starr. P. 64. 
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ing of biological science. A special Com- 
mittee of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors has recently said: 


Attempts have been made to secure the passage 
of laws forbidding such teaching in _ state- 
supported institutions of learning, and teachers of 
biology in a number of colleges have been dismissed 
on account of their promulgation of evolutionary 
doctrines. These occurrences have aroused in the 
teaching profession, and also in the general pub- 
lice, considerable concern over the maintenance of 
that freedom of thought and speech which Ameri- 
eans have regarded as one of their most valued 
possessions.2 


The principle, which is thus intimated, 
even by contrast, is supported by the lib- 
erty of teaching and of learning of the 
German university. The lesson is the les- 
son of giving full trustfulness to the true 
scholar and to the wise teacher. It is a 
lesson constantly taught in oration and 
essay by Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

Furthermore, the scholar comes back 
possessed with a keen sense of the value of 
the unifying system of all universities. 
The universities of Germany stand in close 
relation to each other. They represent the 
hierarchy of scholarship and of scientific 
service. The universities of each province, 
and the twenty-two universities of the 
Republic, are joined together by common 
ties, of ideals, of methods, of constituency, 
of forces, of conditions, and of results. 
The universities of the new world have, in 
the last decades, become more vitally re- 
lated. Rivalries have practically vanished. 
The increase in the numbers of students, 
numbers greater than can be adequately 
served with the present provisions made 
for them, has removed a cause of separate- 
ness, formerly active and, at times, viru- 
lent. The association of all higher institu- 
tions, and of their teachers and other 
officers, into societies of diverse classifica- 


2The Report of the Committee on Freedom of 
Teaching in Science. Science, Vol. LXI, No, 1576, 
p. 276. 
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tions, has tended to give unity and to 
promote fellowship. The increased empha- 
sis upon the duty of the universities to 
foster the higher and fundamental interests 
of the state have also served to join them 
together in effective oneness. 

These unities belong, also, to the differ. 
ent faculties and students of different 
departments in the same university. 

In America the remoteness of different 
departments, the separateness of their 
teachers and of their students from each 
other is altogether too marked. The medi- 
eal school, as at Harvard, is often placed 
miles away from the undergraduate college. 
It is quite the custom for college students 
to have no association with law or theologi- 
eal or medical men. The two bodies dwell 
in different worlds. The American stu- 
dent, trained in Leipzig, or Géttingen, or 
Munich, feels and recognizes the disadvan- 
tages of such separateness. 

The American student also brought 
home, as a part of his intellectual wealth, 
a respect for a logical arrangement of 
thought, and for intellectual orderliness. 
The German mind is a systematized mind. 
It makes and uses tables of things. It 
believes in the intellect giving itself to 
regulated methods. It does its work in 
mental carefulness and unto ends, accu- 
rately and systematically conceived and 
projected. Though sentimental in certain 
relations, it worships the rational and 
obeys the dictates of the reason. No better 
illustration of its obedience to a system can 
be found than in the philosophy of Schell- 
ing and of his successor, Hegel. Academic 
history, too, in its record of inventions and 
discoveries in chemistry, in physics, and in 
biology, gives proof of orderly processes 
and workings. The voluminous reports, 
also, of all scientific services and works, as 
seen, for instance, in Fortschritte der 
Physik and Annalen der Chemie, offer full 
proof. 
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There are also two further appreciations 
which the American-German scholar takes 
home. One is an enhanced sense of the 
worth of the teacher, and the other is a 
more comprehensive as well as an enhanced 
estimate of the value of institutions. 

Among most peoples, the teacher fills one 
of the noblest places in their hall of service 
and of recognition. He stands for a priest- 
hood—the priesthood of learning—quite as 
worthy as that possessed by the members 
of the higher religious orders. In the pre- 
vailing faiths of Japan, of India, and of 
China, the teacher represents, and com- 
mands the fullest respect. It is in the sys- 
tems of education of the United States that 
there is found the direst and most direct 
need of a distinet lifting of the apprecia- 
tion of the teaching office. Toward such an 
appreciation, the American student, com- 
ing from circles wherein the teacher com- 
mands peculiar respect, makes a rich and 
much-needed contribution. 

‘‘The university professor has . . . risen 
to a very honored position; he is at home 
in society, he is not a stranger at court 
either, and he no longer moves in the com- 
pany of lords with an apologetic air. A 
change in his personal bearing corresponds 
to the change which has taken place in his 
position ; there still exist among the profes- 
sors scholars who shrink from the world 
and are ignorant of the world, but they do 
not constitute the type.’’ 

Professor H. W. Farnam, educated at 
Yale and at three German universities, 
Says: 


It is not without interest to cast a glance at the 
names of the German professors mentioned by my 
correspondents as their teachers, among whom 
there are included some jurists and sociologists. 
They may be divided according to the number of 
their students into three classes. If one puts in 
the first class those who are mentioned twenty or 
more times, this class will comprise Wagner, 
Schmoller, and Conrad. The second class, those 
with four or more pupils, embraces Sering, 
Roscher, Knies, Biicher, Brentano, and Cohn. The 
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third includes Philippovich, Simmel, Menger, Lexis, 
Béhm-Bawerk, Held, Knapp, Lotz, Stammler, von 
Helferich, von Halle, Loening, Meitzen, von 
Thering, Stein, Miaskowski, Stieda, Laband, and 
Sartorius von Waltershausen.3 


A fundamental change, similar in essen- 
tial elements, should be made in American 
schools, and colleges, and universities. The 
making of the change represents less force- 
fulness in means, and less directness in 
methods, than the more general and deeper 
appreciation of things intellectual and 
ethical. In one respect, however, a direct 
method should be employed. It is a method 
of a vast increase in the stipends paid to 
teachers of every grade, and especially of 
the university type. Such an increase 
would not immediately give the desired 
result but, in a decade, it would cause the 
drawing into the profession of a type of 
teachers of ideals higher, of a professional 
spirit nobler, of an appreciation of the 
opportunities of service deeper, and of an 
efficiency far richer. 

A further specific influence, which the 
American student, of German university 
training, gives forth, is, as I have inti- 
mated, his respect for institutions. There 
are no less than five institutions which it 
is important to maintain and to strengthen. 
They are the family, the civil government, 
the school and the college, property and the 
church. The American is born and bred 
in a nation in which individualisms pre- 
vail. These individualisms are prone to 
become so excessive as to interfere with the 
functions of each of these five institutions. 
The family thus loses its integrity. The 
civil government becomes inefficient. The 
school is separated in its various branches 
and functions. Property is attacked by the 
socialist and the communist. The church 
suffers from schism, and religion of which 
it is the organ is prone to become a mass 

3 **Deutsch-amerikanische-Erziehungen in der 


Volkswirtschaftslehre.’’ By Henry W. Farnam. 
P. 29. (Translation.) 
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of heresies. In historic Germany, the 
monarchy has been a great institution. Its 
overthrow does not forbid an attempt to 
understand its uniting historical force. Its 
influence in maintaining other institutions 
—of property, of education, of religion, 
and of the family—has been commanding. 
From such atmospheric and institutional 
conditions the American student comes 
back to a land wherein individualisms are 
regnant, radical, and, at times, even ram- 
pant. He recognizes the contrast. He 
feels the loss which the new community 
suffers. He understands the communal 
need, and is conscious of the communal 
obligations and rights. He, being at once 
an American and a humanist, pledges him- 
self to make his influence constructive in 
the preservation of the fundamental insti- 
tutions of the social order. 

Such, then, are some of the advantages 
which the American student recognizes and 
represents as he comes back from his Ger- 
man university. They include an enhanced 
appreciation of the value of truth, of 
scholarship, of learning, of thinking, of the 
intellect, as the tool and instrument of 
thinking and of learning, of the worth of 
thoroughness in all intellectual processes. 
He returns possessed with a keen sense of 
academic freedom which he finds limited in 
the house of his friends. He, having pre- 
pared himself to become a teacher, recog- 
nizes the worth of the calling, as both an 
individualistic and a social force. He also, 
coming back to a country of individualisms, 
feels, and feels keenly, the value of all com- 
munal institutions. 

Yet, in his possession of increased riches, 
the student does not fail to recognize, and 
to confess, that certain poverties accom- 
pany his enlarging worth. In certain 
eases, these poverties spring from the en- 
larged self itself. Of them, I wish to point 
out at least four. 

The first is, indeed, the defect of an 
excellence. The education is relatively too 
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intellectual. Germany is a nation of 
philosophers and of scientists. Its over. 
intellectuality begins early, and continues 
to the end. It is based on an interpretation 
that man has one, and only one, faculty, 
and that this faculty exercises only one 
function. That single faculty is the intel. 
lect, and that single function is learving. 
Germany, a people distinguished in certain 
relations for its sentimentalism, fails to 
recognize properly the place of the feelings, 
or the esthetic values (except in music), or 
the sense of communal, social duties, It 
does not evaluate justly the whole man. 
Sir Michael Sadler, master of University 
College, Oxford, says: 


In German schools certain methods of instrue- 
tion have been deliberately and skilfully pursued. 
These methods have secured a high average of in- 
dustry and attainment. But these advantages have 
been won by an excessive attention to the purely 
intellectual side of school training. It is clear 
that the overdeveloped intellectualism of the Ger- 
man schools has failed to secure independence of 
observation among the pupils, or to deepen insight 
into the working of the minds of non-German 
peoples, or to cultivate tolerance towards uncon- 
genial opinions, or to train the power of quickly 
adjusting the mind to facts previously disregarded 
or misunderstood. German education, through the 
excessive employment of certain methods of in- 
struction which are excellent when balanced by 
other influences, has evidently produced intellectual 
impressionableness rather than independence of 
mind.¢ 


Second. The ideal of education, more- 
over, of which the German youth is pos- 
sessed, is in peril of being Chauvinistic. It 
is told that Prince Albert once said to 
Bunsen, in 1849, that ‘‘self-sufficiency” 
was the rock on which Germany might be 
wrecked. Education is centered upon the 
progress of one people. It points with 
pride to the achievements the race has 
made in fifty years. It ealls the roll of its 


4‘<The Strength and Weakness of German Edu- 
cation.’’ By Michael E. Sadler. German Culture, 
edited by W. P. Paterson. P. 302. 
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philosophers, beginning with Kant, and 
continues them through Kant’s followers, 
Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, Schopenhauer, 
yon Hartmann. Within a broader realm, it 
names its scientists. No less than a score 
are among the great interpreters of nature. 
Coming back to a new land, he, this return- 
ing student, is in peril of dissatisfaction 
with the intellectual progress and achieve- 
ments of his own people. 

A third weakness in university educa- 
tion, which the home-coming American can 
not fail to recognize, lies in bureaucracy. 
For the present purpose, bureaucracy rep- 
resents a failure to understand the large, 
human, popular element in education. It 
spells remoteness from the people whom it 
is designed to serve, and from whom ulti- 
mately it derives its necessary, full and 
constant support. If teaching and learn- 
ing be marked by freedom, university gov- 
ernment is liable to be marked by mon- 
archical or ministerial control. If the 
faculty influences, it does not govern. But 
the German education ministry may or may 
not directly influence, yet it does ulti- 
mately govern. 

Yet, it is to be said that each university 
is a separate corporation of scholars and 
of teachers. Its rector is the outward and 
visible, often audible, sign of its inde- 
pendence. The relation between the uni- 
versity, as a corporation, and the provin- 
cial, or federal, government, is one fraught 
with perils somewhat analogous to the 
perils belonging to the separate state and 
federal system of the American nation. 
Yet the danger is present, constantly, of 
governmental control in important con- 
cerns, and not infrequently, especially in 
academic or political crises, does the dan- 
ger emerge. 

A fourth defect, of which the returning 
scholar is not unaware, lies in the field of 
specialization. Herein, of course, is found 
a fundamental good of richest value. For 
specialization assures the progress of 
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knowledge from the homogeneous to the 
heterogeneous. Specialization, however, is 
in peril of becoming over-specialized. This 
danger peculiarly belongs to those devoted 
to the physical and natural sciences. It is 
less a menace to the metaphysical than to 
the natural philosopher. The peril is well 
pointed out by one of the best of general 
interpreters of the whole university sys- 
tem: 


The individual, accustomed to the microscopic, to 
which all research now compels attention, is in 
danger of losing his ability to look abroad, to take 
a comprehensive view of things. The constant, 
intensive attention upon a thousand little and, in 
themselves, unimportant things, has a tendency to 
weaken the ability and inclination to entertain 
great thoughts and general ideas; the philosophical 
instinct withers away; concentration upon a single 
point readily leads to narrowness: nothing is seen 
except that which lies in one’s own little field, 
nothing is esteemed unless it is built according to 
one’s own notion. But for science itself there 
arises a danger, noticeable especially in the field 
of philology and history: the mass of facts, of 
details, of investigations is becoming so immense 
that no one can survey and comprehend them all, 
not even master them in a limited field. Our ex- 
perience is somewhat similar to that of the wiz- 
ard’s disciple: the springs which scientific research 
has opened—recollect, for example, the publications 
on the history of economics and education, or the 
Goethe and Kant philology—fiow and flow until 
historian and history itself are in danger of drown- 
ing in the heaving billows.5 


This quartette of defects, or weaknesses, 
of the German university system—over- 
intellectualism, chauvinism, bureaucracy, 
undue specialization—are to be weighed 
and evaluated. Yet, when they are thus 
estimated, it will become evident that they 
do not disintegrate the whole comprehen- 
sive worth which the German system has 
contributed to the higher liberal education 
of the new world. In this time of interna- 
tional suspicions and of hatreds, of anxious 
doubtfulness and of uncertainty touching 


5 “*German Universities.’’ By Friedrich Paulsen. 
P. 410. 
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the immediate or the remote future, of 
changing interpretations—political, social, 
racial, religious, economic, educational—it 
is of the highest importance that one 
should interpret the problems of the higher 
learning and teaching, belonging to both 
America and Germany, in wholeness and in 
sanity. A comparison of the credits and 
debits proves how great is the contribution 
made by the German university to higher 
education in America. 
CHARLES F. THWING 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 





ADULT LIFE AS A CURRICULUM 
PATTERN FOR CHILDHOOD" 


THE spotlight of educational interest is 
now sharply focused on the problems of 
the curriculum. The illumination for the 
task of analysis and reconstruction which 
lies ahead is being furnished by a gifted 
group of educational thinkers who are suc- 
ceeding admirably in translating a vague 
social philosophy into a definite social 
practice. We have caught the social vision 
of this group and are putting their tech- 
niques into the service of curriculum- 
making as fast as their inventive genius can 
provide them. A mass attack of the pro- 
portions of the present one on a set of 
problems so baffling and complex as those 
of the curriculum is bound to lead to much 
confusion, no little disagreement regarding 
ways and means, no small amount of error 
and wasted effort. There are many, never- 
theless, who, in spite of the defection in the 
state of Tennessee, still believe in the bio- 
logie law of survival values, and apply it as 
rigidly to the development of scientific 
truths as to the development of organic 
structures. For them there is much reason 
for optimism in the present situation. 
After the dust of discord and conflict has 


1 Read at the seventeenth annual meeting of the 
National Council of Teachers of English, Chicago, 
November 25, 1927. 
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cleared away, after the tumult and the 
shouting dies, the relative workability of 
rival theories and techniques will surely be 
less dimly perceived. 

Leaders in the field of spelling have 
adopted the prevailing social outlook on 
their curriculum problems and are now 
wrestling with the question of techniques 
for putting this social philosophy into 
practice. The subject of spelling was peecu- 
liarly fortunate at the inception of the 
movement for curriculum reform, for jt 
was in possession of a larger body of ob- 
jective data than any other subject. Its 
biggest problems at the present time, there- 
fore, are more concerned with the execution 
than with the prosecution of vocabulary 
studies. 

An examination of the vocabulary mate- 
rial at hand discloses the fact that spelling 
investigators, wittingly or otherwise, have 
been arrayed in two opposing camps, one 
deriving their verbal material from the 
written discourse of adults, the other from 
the written discourse of children. Many of 
our most prominent commercialized courses 
have rested and do now rest solely on one 
or the other of these two major sources. In 
1925 the writer, in connection with certain 
critical studies of our available vocabulary 
material, came to the conclusion that both 
of these important sources of words should 
be used in selecting the minimal spelling 
list, and published a report of the method 
by which this can be accomplished.’ Al- 
most immediately certain advocates of the 
exclusive use of adult discourse as the 
foundation of the spelling vocabulary, reg- 
istered vigorous dissent. 

It is a pleasure to observe that progress 
is being made toward a common under- 
standing. At least our differences do not 
seem so pronounced as at the beginning 0! 
this controversy. Let us take a moment '0 
make this clear. In the construction of ‘he 

2 Elementary School Journal, XXVI, 4, 1925, P- 
303. 
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spelling vocabulary, the writer proposed 
the inclusion of three types of words: 


(1) Words used by both children and adults 
with high frequency, 

(2) Words of unusually high frequency used 
only by adults, 

(3) Words of unusually high frequency used 

"only by children. 


The most vigorous critic of this plan now 
accepts in principle the first two of these 
proposals, which leaves the third as the 
only outstanding bone of contention. If 
some understanding can be reached regard- 
ing the disposition of words used by chil- 
dren only, there is little of consequence 
remaining for discussion. 

In advance of entering into the details 
of this issue, it may be well to state that 
the acceptance of words used only by chil- 
dren has not led to the inclusion of many 
words that would not otherwise be included. 
In a vocabulary total of 3,481 words, only 
211 were admitted solely on this principle. 
If this were the only issue at stake, this 
paper could perform a valuable service by 
coming to a summary close right at this 
point. It is not the 211 little words that 
draw the ire and fire of our esteemed ad- 
versaries, nor even the fear that this prin- 
ciple applied less conservatively might lead 
to bigger disputed additions to the spelling 
list. It is rather the fear that the princi- 
ple, once aecepted in spelling, might extend 
the range of its application to other sub- 
jects. This, to them, would be obnoxious 
indeed. 

The argument of the critics, when sim- 
plified and reduced to Anglo-Saxon, pro- 
ceeds as follows: 

(1) There aren’t any words used by children 

only; 

(2) If there seem to be, this is an illusion, due 
to the use of unreliable vocabulary inves- 
tigations; 

(3) But even if there were, such childish mate- 


rial should never be inserted in the course 
of study anyhow; 
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(4) And if it should be, it should be taught 
merely incidentally. 


Now with your kind indulgence I shall 
seriously examine these interesting conten- 
tions seriatim. In regard to the first con- 
tention, it is important to have in mind the 
facts regarding the difference between 
children and adults in their usage of the 
same words. This difference is strikingly 
in evidence even in the case of words found 
in the writing vocabularies of both. If one 
selects for a spelling vocabulary the 3,009 
words which have the highest frequency in 
a composite of eleven investigations of 
adult correspondence, he will include 2,511 
words in the composite of five investiga- 
tions of children’s writing, but he will find 
that his selection fails to include the fol- 
lowing: 


101 adult words that appear in 5 children’s lists; 
196 adult words that appear in 4 children’s lists; 
312 adult words that appear in 3 children’s lists. 


On the other hand he will include four 
hundred and one adult words that appear 
in only one children’s list. These figures 
indicate what is now definitely known, 
namely, that even where adults and chil- 
dren use the same words, they differ mark- 
edly in the frequency of usage of many 
of these words. This, however, is not 
the most marked difference manifested. In 
a comparison of the same two composite 
vocabularies mentioned above, one of adult 
correspondence and the other of children’s 
themes, at comparable totals of 7,035 words 
each, the identical words constituted only 
59.7 per cent. The difference between 
adult and childhood usage of the same 
words reached its extreme point in the case 
of sixteen words found in every one of the 
five studies of children’s writing and in no 
one of the eleven studies of adult corre- 
spondence. These facts provide an answer 
to the question, Do children use words that 
are rarely or not at all used by adults? 
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The validity of this finding has been 
attacked by impugning the validity of the 
investigations used. In a recent article* 
Horn remarks: 


The data which he [Breed] used for adult 
writing needs are the somewhat inadequate data 
from the writer’s [Horn’s] compilation of 1922. 


Mr. Horn, I believe, is too modest in this 
statement. A comment of his in another 
publication* does fuller justice to his 
earlier effort: 


The comprehensive investigation [Commonwealth 
List] upon which this speller is based substantiates 
in a remarkable way the word list of the previous 
book [based on the earlier compilation]. The 
present list in the light of all known data as to 
writing needs is 100 per cent. efficient in its 
vocabulary. The earlier word list was a little more 
than 95 per cent. efficient. 


There are three reasons for favoring the 
second of these statements: 


(1) The same type of results is obtained when 
the Commonwealth List is used instead of 
the earlier composite. 

(2) Direct comparison of the Commonwealth 
List with the earlier composite shows that 
they have a high degree of similarity. 

(3) The reliability of frequency values is not 
directly proportional to their magnitude. 


When the 7,035 words of highest fre- 
quency in the Commonwealth List were 
used instead of the earlier composite in a 
comparison with the 7,035 words in the 
composite of five children’s vocabularies, 
the common element was found to be 
slightly smaller than in the earlier compari- 
son—58.5 per cent. The words used only 
by children numbered 2,918, and the words 
which appeared in all five childhood stud- 
ies, but not at all in the adult list, num- 
bered 35 instead of 16. This group of 35 

8 Chicago School Journal, IX, 8, April, 1927, p 
288. 

4 Lippincott’s New Horn-Ashbaugh Speller, p. 
vu. 
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includes 13 of the same 16 words stressed 
above.’ Eight of the 13 are not found in 
the whole 10,000 of the Commonwealth 
List, as follows: 


bonfire insect 
cannon kite 

dive tiger 
elephant violet 


The similarity between the results of 
the earlier and later comparisons is ex- 
plained by the similarity of the earlier and 
later adult vocabularies. Comparison of 
the 3,009 words of highest frequency in the 
earlier adult composite with the same num- 
ber of words of highest frequency in the 
Commonwealth List shows that 80 per cent. 
of the words are identical, 11.5 per cent. of 
the Commonwealth words are the simplest 
sorts of derivatives of words in the earlier 
composite, and not more than 8.5 per cent. 
are entirely different words.® 

So much, then, for the criticism that the 
disparity between childhood and adult 
usage is an illusion attributable to the un- 
reliability of the adult data employed. 

There is one other way to discredit the 
above factual findings in regard to the dis- 
parity referred to: discredit the mass of 
vocabulary material derived from chil- 
dren’s themes. The idea is that Tidyman, 
Smith, Jones, Bauer, et altera, not only 
builded badly, but builded on foundations 
of sand. To these charges the reply is very 
easy. It has been definitely shown’ that 
the vocabularies of children’s writing are 
in general as reliable as the vocabularies of 
adult writing. Reliability is indicated by 
the degree of consistency among the vari- 
ous lists purporting to provide a vocabu- 


5From an unpublished study by Edgar Dale, 
University of Chicago, 1927. 

6 From an unpublished study by R. W. Fairchild 
and Mae T. Kilcullen, University of Chicago, 1927. 

7 Frederick S. Breed, ‘‘What Words Should 
Children Be Taught to Spell? II. Vocabularies of 
Various Types,’’ Elementary School Journal, 
XXVI, 3, 1925, p. 212. 
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lary of a given type; and it is determined 
by detailed comparisons of lists, not by 
theoretic discussions of their characteris- 
ties. The consistency, or agreement, among 
the lists in the adult field is about 50 per 
cent. The childhood lists do not fall be- 
hind this figure. 

One may admit the validity of the criti- 
cism that the writing vocabularies of 
children are not as complete as_ they 
should be, a eriticism which applies also to 
the writing vocabularies of adults. Never- 
theless, with all their imperfections, these 
theme vocabularies, it must be admitted, 
provide the best index of the writing 
vocabulary of childhood now available. 
When these imperfections are removed, will 
the present figures on disparity increase or 
deerease? It may be safely predicted that 
they will inerease, just as they did with the 
improvement of the adult vocabulary. 

The final question for discussion is, 
What shall be done with these words of 
exclusive childhood usage? For example, 
Santa Claus is not in the Commonwealth 
List, but he appears in four of the five 
childhood studies referred to above. Shall 
the children be taught to spell the name of 
this festive old gentleman in regular fash- 
ion, or shall his name be eonsigned to the 
limbo of ineidentalism and neglect? I 
should be willing to leave this issue to a 
vote of the public-school children of the 
country or to a vote of the elementary- 
school teachers, but such a referendum 
might not be regarded as _ scientifically 
sound. I am, therefore, content to state 
the issue and leave it to the educational 
science of the future. So far as our pres- 
ent knowledge goes, one may incorporate 
Santa Claus in the regular course of study 
or omit him, without danger of conviction 
of an educational crime. The decision must 
perforce be based largely on theoretic con- 
siderations. It is not yet known for a cer- 
tainty whether inelusion or exclusion will 
produce the better educational result, 
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hence both practices will be followed until 
science takes the problem out of the field 
of speculation. The sociological extremists 
will exclude him. The curriculum design- 
ers of this school respect the interests of 
children only where they obviously coin- 
cide with the interests of adults. They cut 
off the polliwog’s tail because no frog 
needs one. They ban mother’s milk from 
the diet of babes and substitute meat and 
potatoes. To them temporary values in 
eurriculum-making are like temporary 
teeth—they should be abolished, because 
permanent teeth are the exclusive fashion 
of adult life. To the writer it is a question 
of judicious enrichment versus pernicious 
impoverishment. Take your choice. 
FREDERICK S. BREED 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


COEDUCATION IN FRANCE 

Tue Paris correspondent of the Times Edu- 
cational Supplement writes that the Conseil 
d’Etat, acting as the competent judicial author- 
ity, has pronounced a decision which has an im- 
portant bearing on the question of coeducation, 
in declaring illegal an arrangement existing in 
the small commune of Mauroux, in the Lot de- 
partment, by which two schools, one for boys 
and the other for girls, were turned into two 
mixed schools, the older boys and girls together 
forming one, and the younger boys and girls the 
other. 

Many other small communes are in similar 
ease, so that the judgment, if enforced every- 
where, would have fair!y wide-spread effects. 
The edueational autherities seem determined, 
however, not to accept the practical conse- 
quences of the judgment, and it is understood 
that the Ministry of Education contemplates the 
promotion of a bill legalizing the system which 
has been brought into question. 

The existing law permits mixed schools to be 
established in places where it would be unduly 
expensive to have two separate schools for boys 
and girls. There are hundreds of such schools 
which were thus established, and which are un- 
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affected by the recent judgment. The Conseil 
d’Etat held, however, that the mixed school can 
be authorized only on grounds of economy and 
not for purely educational reasons. In the case 
of Mauroux, a commune of less than 500 inhabi- 
tants, there have all along been two schools, 
and the changing of them into mixed schools 
involves no economy whatever. Hence the il- 
legality. The change was in fact made for 
greater efficiency in instruction. In these small 
places there is often a single class with four 
divisions, each of which claims the attention of 
the teacher. Under such an arrangement as was 
made at Mauroux the master takes the two 
senior divisions of boys and girls into his school, 
while the mistress takes the two lower divisions. 
The gain in convenience is plain, since each 
teacher has two divisions instead of four. 

The Mauroux case was brought before the 
Conseil d’Etat by a parent who was backed by 
the Association of Heads of Families of the 
Lot department. The objection seems to have 
been chiefly the moral opposition to coeducaticn. 
On the other hand, there is no doubt that the 
coeducationists welcome the development of 
mixed schools as tending in favor of the appli- 
cation of their theories. But the position taken 
up by the authorities in the matter is the prac- 
tical one that the teacher’s task is lightened, 
and that the children stand a chance of being 
taught better, if boys and girls of the same age 
are classed together in these small villages. 


GIFTS FOR AN AMERICAN DORMI- 
TORY IN THE CITE UNIVER- 
SITAIRE, PARIS 

Tue American committee of the Cité Univer- 
sitaire, Paris, has announced that $240,000 of 
the $400,000 needed to provide for an American 
dormitory have been collected. According to the 
statement printed in the New York Times, 
this amount has been attained, in cash and 
pledges, in advance of any concerted campaign 
for funds in New York City. 

Seventy-five thousand dollars from Dr. Homer 
Gage, of Worcester, Mass., chairman of the 
American committee, is the largest single con- 
tribution thus far announced. Other gifts have 
been made, chiefly in units of $2,500, which will 
completely finance a single room, to be named 
as the donor wishes, and to carry preferential 
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request privileges as to who shall occupy it, 
Those who have given one or more rooms, and 
whose gifts are announced for the first time, in- 
clude: 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles P. Taft, Albert Blum, 
Henry Blum, Mr. and Mrs. Edsel Ford, C. L, 
Auger, F. R. Bigelow, Mrs. Frederick Hinkle, 
George C. Lee, Dr. George Woodward, Dr. Wil- 
liam §S. Thayer, Mrs. Larz Anderson, Haugh 
McK. Landon, Dr. Hugh M. Young, Mr. and 
Mrs. Pierre Cartier, Mr. and Mrs. Frederick 
Starr, Mrs. Henry B. Joy, Mrs. Walter §. 
Brewster, Harvard University, Smith College, 
Williams College and the American Society of 
the Legion of Honor. 

Believing that the United States could not 
afford to be absent from such a project in which 
its own students in Paris could benefit, a group 
of Americans, headed by Dr. Gage, undertook 
recently to obtain the $400,000 necessary for an 
American building. Canada, Belgium, Argen- 
tina, Japan, Spain, Sweden, Holland and Mex- 
ico are among the other nations which are un- 
dertaking to erect suitable buildings for their 
own students in Paris. The entire group of 
buildings will stand in attractive wooded 
grounds near the Latin Quarter provided by the 
University of Paris. 

The American building will house 250 gradu- 
ate students, men and women in equal numbers, 
all of whom find difficulty in obtaining adequate 
housing at low cost in the French capital. The 
architect is Leprince Ringuet, a winner of the 
Prix de Rome. The American hall will be ad- 
ministered by a permanent foundation, a ma- 
jority of whose members will be Americans. 

Near the American building will be seven 
French dormitories and the buildings of other 
nations. A central building, accessible to all, 
will provide an auditorium, a library, 4 res- 
taurant and a gymnasium. 

The American committee, which includes edu- 
eational and professional leaders of the nation, 
will give a dinner at the Hotel Ambassador ov 
March 9 in honor of Senator André Honnorat, 
chairman of the French Cité Universitaire com- 
mittee and a former minister of education and 
fine arts in the French cabinet. George W- 
Wickersham, former attorney-general, will pre 
side. 
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THE RHODES SCHOLARSHIP 
ELECTIONS 

THE 1928 elections of Rhodes scholars will be 
held on December 8, and candidates must file 
their applications with the seeretary of a State 
Committee of Selection before October 20, ac- 
cording to a recent announcement from Dr. 
Frank Aydelotte, American secretary to the 
Rhodes Trustees and president of Swarthmore 
College. 

A Rhodes scholarship, the most coveted of all 
undergraduate awards, entitles the holder to 
three years of study at Oxford University, with 
an annual stipend of £400 (about $2,000). 
Rhodes scholars are elected without examination 
on the basis of their records in school and col- 
lege, and no restriction is placed upon their 
choice of studies. 

To be eligible a candidate must be an un- 
married male citizen of the United States, be- 
tween the ages of nineteen and twenty-five, and 
must have completed at least his sophomore year 
in college before he goes to Oxford. He may 
apply either in the state in which he resides or 
in the one in which he has received at least two 
years of his college education. He must also be 
one of the men chosen to represent his institu- 
tion in the competition. Harvard applicants in 
any state should apply to President Lowell in 
writing before October 1 for selection as Har- 
vard candidates. Scholars elected on December 
8, 1928, will go to Oxford in October, 1929. 

The qualities which will be considered in 
making the selection are literary and scholastic 
ability and attainments, qualities of manhood, 
truth, courage and moral foree of character, and 
physieal vigor as shown in outdoor sports or 
other ways. Exeeptional athletic prowess is 
not essential to election. 

These scholarships were created by the will of 
Cecil Rhodes, the South African statesman and 
capitalist, who died in 1902, Their purpose is 
expressed in the terms of his will: “I also desire 
'o encourage and foster an appreciation of the 
advantages which I implicitly believe will result 
from the union of the English-speaking peoples 
throughout the world, and to encourage in the 
students from the United States . .. an attach- 
ment to the country from which they have 
sprung, without I hope withdrawing them or 
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their sympathies from the land of their adoption 
or birth.” 

Further information and application blanks 
may be obtained from President Frank Ayde- 
lotte, American secretary, at Swarthmore, Pa. 
Full information about study and life in Oxford 
is supplied especially for American students in 
“Oxford of To-day,” published under the diree- 
tion of the Alumni Association of American 
Rhodes scholars by the Oxford University 
Press. 


VACATION COURSES AT THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF GOTTINGEN 
From July 9 to August 4, 1928, the Univer- 
sity of Géttingen will offer vacation courses for 
foreign students, with special emphasis on 
mathematics and physics. Besides the general 
courses (on European economic problems, the 
youth movement, Goethe, Beethoven and. the 
like), it is expected that the following mathe- 
matical and physical lectures will be given: 
Professor Hilbert: Foundations of Mathematics. 
Professor Prandtl: Problems of Aerodynamics. 
Professor Courant: Development of Mathematics 
in the 19th Century; Methods of Analysis. 
Professor Betz: Theory of Hydro- and Aero- 
dynamics (with demonstrations). 
Dr. Schuler: The Top in Astronomy, Physics and 
Technology (with demonstrations). 
Dr. Walther: New Methods in Applied Mathe- 
matics. 
Dr. Grandjot: Infinite Series in Number Theory. 
Dr. Neugebauer: Mathematics in Antiquity. 


Lectures and courses on experimental and 
theoretical physics will be held by Professors 
Pohl, Reich, Born, Franck, Kienle, Coehn, Ol- 
denberg and Drs. Sponer, Rupp, Heitler. The 
subjects include Electrical and Optical Phenom- 
ena, New Researches in Physical Optics, Elec- 
trons, Band Spectra, Astronomy, Physics of the 
Atom, Photochemistry and Electro-acoustics. 

For further particulars application should be 
addressed to Das Sekretariat der Universitit 
Gottingen, Wilhelmsplatz (Aula), Gdéttingen, 
Germany. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON CHAR- 
ACTER EDUCATION IN SCHOOLS 


A Nationau Conference on Character Educa- 
tion in Schools has been arranged by the Na- 
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tional Child Welfare Association, in cooperation 
with Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York City, to be held on March 2 and 3. Some 
of the topics to be discussed : 


What are the Essentials of Character? 

How are the Essentials of Character developed? 

Problems of Research in Character Education. 

Character Education in Pre-school age; Kinder- 
gartens, Elementary and High Schools. 

Character Education as a Curriculum Problem. 

Inter-relations of Various Phases of the Curricu- 
lum as related to Character Education. 


Among those who will address the conference 
and lead the discussions are: 


Dr. Bird T. Baldwin, The Child Welfare Re- 
search Station, Iowa State University. 

Dr. John H. Finley, associate editor of the New 
York Times. 

Dr. E. K. Fretwell, Teachers College. 

Mr. Frank S. Hackett, Riverdale Country School 
for Boys, New York. 

Dr. Hugh Hartshorne, The Character Education 
Inquiry. 

Professor Patty S. Hill, Teachers College. 

Dr. William H. Kilpatrick, Teachers College. 

The Reverend William J. Lawlor, superintendent 
of Parochial Schools, Northern Diocese of 
New Jersey. 

Dr. J. Ralph MeGaughy, Teachers College. 

Dr. Henry Neumann, The Ethical Culture Move- 
ment. 

Dean William F. Russell, Teachers College. 


CuaArLes F, Pow ison, 
General Secretary of the 
National Child Welfare Association 


THE NEW JOURNAL OF ABSTRACTS 
IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 

THE Social Science Research Council an- 
nounces plans to establish a Journal of Ab- 
stracts in the Social Sciences. These plans are 
the result of five years’ study by a committee 
of the council, which has canvassed the situa- 
tion with respect to the needs, resources and 
purposes to be served by a comprehensive ab- 
stract service in the social sciences. A substan- 
tial subsidy has been provided for a period of 
ten years until the journal has become self-sup- 
porting through subscriptions. 

The Social Science Research Council has ap- 
pointed an organizing committee consisting of 
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the following scholars: Dr. Isaiah Bowman, 
American Geographical Society; Dr. Davis R. 
Dewey, editor of the American Economic Re. 
view; Dr. Carlton Hayes, professor of history, 
Columbia University; Dr. Frederick A. Ogg, 
editor of The American Political Science Re- 
view; Dr. Frank A. Ross, editor of The Journal 
of the American Statistical Association; Dr, 
Clark Wissler, professor of anthropology, Yale 
University, and Dr. F. Stuart Chapin, chair 
man, professor of sociology, University of Min- 
nesota. 

To assist the organizing committee, a number 
of advisory committees have been appointed in 
the fields of cultural anthropology, economics, 
history, human geography, political science, 
sociology and statistics. These advisory com- 
mittees have been asked to suggest: (1) the 
names of scholars who may be considered for 
the position of salaried editors and unsalaried 
consulting editors; (2) to draw up a scheme of 
classification adequate to the needs of the sys- 
tematic grouping of materials from their re- 
spective fields of specialization within the socia! 
sciences. 

Since the council is made up of delegates 
from the national learned societies in the fields 
of anthropology, economics, history, political 
science, psychology, sociology and statistics, the 
purposes of the council in its efforts to further 
cooperative scientific research in the social sei- 
ences is best served by devoting Social Scienc: 
Abstracts to the fields of cultural anthropology, 
history, human geography, political science, 
sociology and statistics, broadly construed. 

Social Science Abstracts will be issued 
monthly during the year and in each issue will 
appear systematic abstracts of new information 
published in the fields indicated for the pre- 
ceding month or months. Social Science Ab- 
stracts will be printed in English in this cou- 
try, but it will attempt to cover the social sei- 
ence literature of the world as originally pub- 
lished in all languages. 

Negotiations are under way to establish 4 
satisfactory basis of cooperation with the Com- 
mittee on Intellectual Cooperation of the League 
of Nations, in working out a modus operandi 
with the arrangements for economic abstracts 
undertaken by this international organization. 

The test of published materials to be > 
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stracted will in general be the criterion of new 
information, in the sense of important factural 
studies and contributions to theory and opinion, 
in the fields of the social sciences indicated. 
This will require the careful serutiny of articles 
in periodicals, pamphlets, bulletins, monographs 
and new books. It is conservatively estimated 
that the annual number of abstracts will run to 
fifteen or twenty thousand titles the first year. 
The abstracts will be cross-referenced and an- 
nual indexes published. It is hoped that the 
first number of Social Science Abstracts may be 
published within the present calendar year. 
F. Stuart CHapin, 
Chairman of the Organizing Committee 


STUDENT SELF-SUPPORT AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 

Tue practice of working one’s way through 
college, traditionally a noble performance en- 
titling the student to unusual respect and re- 
gard, is being challenged by several members 
of the faculty of the University of Minnesota, 
who point out that many students do them- 
selves more harm than good because they under- 
take more than they ean perform. 

Dr. H. D. Lees, of the Student Health Service, 
believes that the average student makes a mis- 
take in trying to work his way through unless 
he seeks help from the student loan funds or 
takes less than the normal amount of college 
work and consequently longer to finish the col- 
lege course. For the majority of students a 
full load of college work plus three to six hours 
of toil a day is too much of an undertaking, he 
said. All work and no play is a bad thing. 
Social contacts, recreation and participation in 
athleties are of great importance to young peo- 
ple’s health and emotional stability. The break- 
downs of working students are often due to im- 
proper food and insufficient rest and relaxation. 
The student, man or woman, who is habitually 
fagged out, ean not work up to his mental 
capacity, so college work suffers. 

Another officer of the Health Service, Dr. 
Angus Morrison, reports that among working 
students insufficient food and sleep, together 
with worry over financial matters, is a not infre- 
quent cause of breakdown. Students who seek 
help because they are failing in the scholastic 
work are almost never willing to admit that 
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outside work is holding them back, although it 
often must be doing so, was the opinion ex- 
pressed by Dean R. R. Shumway, who has an- 
nual contacts with several thousand undergrad- 
uates. These students will offer excuses of 
every sort rather than agree to take a little less 
college work so as to get back into balance. 
They seem to take it as a reflection on their 
ability if one implies that they are working too 
hard. 

On the other hand, Dr. Donald G. Paterson, 
of the department of psychology, pointed out 
that as many students suffer from too much time 
on their hands as do from too much work. A 
recent survey at Yale University, he said, 
showed that students who worked outside the 
classrooms also came nearer to living up to their 
mental abilities than did those who had time 
and money to spare. 

Dr. Alvin E. Hansen, of the department of 
economics, said that he found that a student’s 
summer activities provided a good test of his 
caliber. ‘The student who lazes away his vaca- 
tion can not return to school in the fall with 
the renewed vigor and enthusiasm aroused in the 
student who has done hard, manual labor for a 
few months,” he said. “I often judge a stu- 
dent’s character and ambition by his vacation 
activities.” 

Administrators at the university are said to 
be coming to agree that increased loan funds for 
the help of needy students are the most efficient, 
and, in the long run, most economical means to 
a solution of this problem. 


ALUMNI OF THE COLLEGE OF EDU- 
CATION OF THE STATE UNIVER- 
SITY OF IOWA 

FIFTEEN students in the college of education 
of the State University of Iowa were awarded 
the degree of doctor of philosophy at the June, 
July and August convocations of 1927. A sur- 
vey of the appointments which these men are 
now filling in the educational world shows that 
they are living in twelve different states. 
Twelve are serving as teachers of education in 
various types of institutions, two are connected 
with public-school systems, and one is associated 
with the purchasing department of a university. 
Eleven of the fifteen have begun work in new 
fields, while four have returned to the position 
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from which they came for their final residence 
on the campus to complete the requirements of 
the doctorate. The list of the men, together 
with the name of the position each is now fill- 
ing, is given below: 

C. P. Archer, head of the department of educa- 
tion, State Teachers College, Moorhead, 
Minnesota. 

Harry E. Benz, assistant professor of education, 
Ohio University, Athens. 

Albert M. Carmichael, head of department of 
education, State Teachers College, Mayville, 
North Dakota. 

Charles L. Cushman, director of research, Okla- 
homa City. 

Gustaf Freden, assistant professor of education, 
Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Ruston. 

James H. Inman, professor of education, Illinois 
Wesleyan University, Bloomington. 

Albert N. Jorgensen, assistant professor of ex- 
perimental education, Michigan State Nor- 
mal College, Ypsilanti. 

Everett F. Lindquist, associate in education, 
State University of Iowa. 

Harry Masters, supervisor of elementary ¢duca- 
tion, Independent School District No. 27, 
Hibbing, Minnesota. 

E. T. Peterson, assistant professor of education, 
State University of Iowa. 

H. H. Remmers, assistant professor of education, 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana. 

L. F. Roberts, professor of education, West Vir- 
ginia University, Morgantown. 

C. P. Slater, assistant purchasing agent, State 
University of Iowa. 

Lloyd Tireman, assistant professor of education, 
University of New Mexico, Albuquerque. 

Roy Woods, assistant professor of education, 
Marshall College, Huntington, West Virginia. 


Omen Bishop, Ph.D., ’24, severed his connec- 
tions with Coe College during the past summer 
to accept a position as professor of secondary 
education in the University of Washington, at 
Seattle. T. C. Holy, Ph.D., 1924, has left the 
position of director of buildings in St. Louis to 
assume the responsibility of part of the program 
being carried on by the Bureau of Educational 
Research of the Ohio State University at 
Columbus. 


ACTION OF THE TRUSTEES AT 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUM- 
BIA UNIVERSITY 


At the meeting of the board of trustees of 
Teachers College, held on February 9, Mr. 
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Cleveland E. Dodge was elected to the office of 
vice-chairman of the Board of Trustees to sye. 
ceed Mr. Frank R. Chambers, whose term has 
expired. Hermann T. Vulté, Ph.D., associate 
professor of household chemistry, was retired 
from active service at his own request. The 
trustees have placed at Professor Vulté’s dis. 
posal his laboratories in the college for his pri- 
vate researches. The resignation of Professor 
Henry C. Pearson as principal of the Horace 
Mann School and professor of education was 
formally presented and accepted. Rollo G. 
teynolds, Ph.D., was appointed his suecessor 
as principal of the school. Clarence Linton, 
Ph.D., secretary of Teachers College, was ap- 
pointed assistant professor of education, with a 
seat in the faculties of education and practical 
arts. 
Promotions were made as follows: 


With a seat in the Faculty of Education: 

Allan Abbott, A.M., from associate professor 
to professor of English. 

Carter Alexander, Ph.D., from associate pro- 
fessor to professor of education. 

Milton C. DelManzo, Ph.D., from associate 
professor to professor of education. 

Annie E. Moore, A.M., from assistant pro- 
fessor to associate professor of education. 
Percival M. Symonds, Ph.D., from assistant 
professor to associate professor of education. 
Bess V. Cunningham, Ph.D., from assistant 
professor to associate professor of education. 
Edwin H. Reeder, Ph.D., from assistant pro- 
fessor to associate professor of education. 
Maxie N. Woodring, Ph.D., from assistant 
professor to associate professor of education. 
Mary E. Townsend, Ph.D., from instructor in 
history to assistant professor of history. 
Elizabeth V. Dickinson McDowell, A.M., from 
instructor in speech to assistant professor of 

speech. 

John S. Brubacher, Ph.D., from associate in 
the history of education to assistant pro 
fessor of education. 

Willard S. Elsbree, A.M., from associate in 
educational administration to assistant pr 
fessor of education. 

Floyd B. O’Rear, Ph.D., from associate in col 
lege administration to assistant professor of 
education. 

Ida Adele Jewett, Ph.D., from associate ™ 
English to assistant professor of English. 


With a seat in the Faculty of Practical Arts: 
Jean A. Broadhurst, Ph.D., from associate pr 
fessor to professor of bacteriology. 
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Benjamin R. Andrews, Ph.D., from associate 
professor to professor of household eco- 


nomics. 
Lillian A. Hudson, A.M., from assistant pro- 


fessor to associate professor of nursing edu- 


cation. 
Elizabeth C. Burgess, A.M., from assistant 


professor to associate professor of nursing 


education. 

Norval L. Church, B.M., from instructor in 
music education to assistant professor of 
music education. 


Leaves of absence for 1927-28 were granted 
as follows: 
For the Academic Year: Professors Thomas H. 


Briggs, Emma H. Gunther, Josephine A. 
Marshall, Robert B. Raup. 


For the Winter Session: Professor Otis W. Cald- 
well. 
For the Spring Session: Professors Fannie W. 


Dunn, Hattie L. Heft, May B. Van Arsdale, 
Albert Shiels, George D. Strayer. 


A fund of $1,525, a gift from a group of 
alumnae of Teachers College as a memorial to 
the late Maud March, instructor in physical 
education from 1902 until her death in 1926, 
was formally accepted. The fund will be known 
as the “Maud March Memorial Loan Fund.” 

Announcement was made of a gift of an all- 
steel grand-stand to the Horace Mann School for 
Boys by Mr. and Mrs. Sydney H. Herman, as 
a memorial to their son, Henry S. Herman. 
The stand is now in process of erection on the 
school grounds. 

The trustees approved the following budget 
for 1928-29: 


For the maintenance of Teachers Col- 
lege and its schools and institutes....... $2,598,992 








Bureau of Publications 226,485 
Dormitories and Lunch Rooms .................... 819,811 
oe $3,645,288 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Tue Boston meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence and the educational organiza- 
tions affiliated with it which opens on Sunday, 
February 26, under the presidency of Joseph 
M. Gwinn, superintendent of the San Francisco 
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schools, promises to be of special interest and 
significance. Details of the general program 
have been printed in this journal, and it is 
hoped that an early issue will contain an ade- 
quate report of the meeting. 


At the inauguration of Dr. M. Lyle Spencer 
as president of the University of Washington on 
February 22, representatives of 140 American 
and foreign institutions of learning and 14 
learned societies were present in addition to 
several thousand alumni, students and friends 
of the university. Dr. Spencer went to the Uni- 
versity of Washington in 1919 as director of the 
School of Journalism. In 1926 he resigned to 
devote his time to personal business interests. 
In September of last year he returned as presi- 
dent. In addition to President Spencer, whose 
subject was “The Pathfinder in the Wilderness,” 
the chief speaker at the inauguration was Dr. 
Gordon J. Laing, dean of the Graduate School 
of Arts and Literature in the University of 
Chicago, from which institution President 
Spencer holds a doctor’s degree. Dr. Laing’s 
subject was “The Function of the University.” 
These addresses will be published in ScHoon 
AND Society next week. 


W1r.u1aM BisHop Owen, president of Chicago 
Normal College, died suddenly on February 18. 


Dr. JOHN ErskINeE, professor of English lit- 
erature at Columbia University, has been elected 
president of the Juillard Musie Foundation. 


Dr. J. FRANKLIN JAMESON, since 1905 di- 
rector of the department of historical research 
of the Carnegie Institution of Washington, has 
been appointed to the new chair of history in 
the Library of Congress, established recently by 
the gift of William Evarts Benjamin, of New 
York City. 


JaMes L. MeaperR, principal of the New 
Haven, Conn., Normal School, has been chosen 
president of Russell Sage College to succeed 
Miss Eliza Kellas, who has served since the col- 
lege opened in 1916. Miss Grace E. Handsbury, 
assistant principal of Emma Willard School of 
Troy, has been named dean of the college, to 
sueceed Miss Katherine Kellas. The appoint- 
ments will become effective in August. In re- 
signing as president, Miss Eliza Kellas said: 
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“My reason is that the demands of Russell Sage 
College and Emma Willard School have grown 
so imperative that each institution should now 
have its own administrative officer.” 


Dr. BENJAMIN T. MARSHALL has resigned as 
president of the Connecticut Women’s College 
at New London. It is said that the resignation 
is due to differences with the board of trustees 
and members of the faculty. All members of 
the student government association are reported 
to have resigned as a protest. 


Promotions from associate professor to pro- 
fessor at Smith College have been made as 
follows: Eleanor S. Duckett, Latin; Arthur T. 
Jones, physics; Margaret Rooke, Italian; Emily 
L. Shields, Latin, and Josef Wiehr, German. 
Four assistant professors were made associate 
professors and nine instructors assistant pro- 
fessors. 


On the occasion of the Washington Birthday 
celebration at the University of Pennsylvania, 
the doctorate of laws was conferred on Andrew 
W. Mellon, secretary of the treasury; Governor 
John §S. Fisher, Frank B. Noyes, president of 
the Associated Press; Effingham B. Morris, pres- 
ident of the Girard Trust Company, and Samuel 
T. Bodine, chairman of the Board of the United 
Gas Improvement Company. The honorary de- 
gree of fine arts was conferred upon Dr. R. 
Tait McKenzie, physician, sculptor and director 
of physical education at the university. 


PRESIDENT A. LAWRENCE LOWELL, of Harvard 
University, spoke recently at the annua! dinners 
of the Harvard Clubs of St. Louis, Chicago and 
Detroit. 


PRESIDENT ErNeEstT M. Hopkins, of Dart- 
mouth College, has left on an extended western 
tour, during which he will address alumni bodies 
in Albany, Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, 
Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Seattle, Portland, San 
Franciseo, Los Angeles, Denver and Omaha. 
He is expected to return toward the end of 
March. 

PRESIDENT JAMES L. McConavuGuy, of Wes- 
leyan University, will leave on March 10 for the 
Pacific coast, where he will visit graduates at 
Los Angeles and San Francisco. On his return 
trip he plans to stop off at Chicago to meet 
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alumni. Accompanied by ex-Governor Weeks 
of the trustees, the president will make his 
journey by boat, through the Panama Canal. 


Orricers elected at the recent meeting of 
Headmasters of the Preparatory Schools of the 
East are: President, George E. Quaile, Salis- 
bury, Conn., School; Vice-president, Charles EB. 
Ingham, Dummer Academy, South Byfield, 
Mass.; Secretary, Stanley R. Yiarnell, German- 
town Friends School, Philadelphia; Treasurer, 
Ralph E. Files, East Orange, N. J., High 
School. 


K. D. Wa.po, for fourteen years principal of 
the East Aurora, Ill., high school, has been pro- 
moted to the superintendency of the East 
Aurora Schools. The present superintendent, 
Mr. C. M. Bardwell, will have an emeritus ser- 
vice connection with the board of education. 


SUPERINTENDENT W. T. Login who was dis- 
missed by the school board of Cromwell, Okla- 
homa has been temporarily reinstated by the 
courts. 


Miss Auice Barrows has been appointed 
specialist in school buildings in the City Schools 
Division of the Bureau of Education. Miss 
Barrows was formerly specialist in city-school 
systems and in that capacity she gave much of 
her time to a study of the platoon plan of school 
organization. She has conducted some twenty 
school building surveys during the past six 
years, the most recent being the school-building 
survey of the Portland, Oregon, schools. The 
fifteen-year building program recommended by 
the survey was adopted by the board of educa- 
tion of that city and is now being carried out. 


Unirep States Senator GreorGe H. Moses, 
of New Hampshire, gave the first Sherrill lee- 
tures at Yale University on February 24 and 25. 
He spoke on “International Relations.” In 
April another series of lectures on this founda- 
tion will be given by Albert Shaw, editor of the 
Review of Reviews. 


Loravo Tarr, American sculptor, delivered 
three lectures at Wesleyan University on the 
George Slocum Bennett Foundation on Febru- 
ary 14, 15 and 16. The subjects were: “Mas- 
terpieces of Ancient Art,” “Masterpieces of Me 
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dieval and Renaissance Sculpture” and “Mod- 
ern Work.” 

LAFAYETTE COLLEGE has announced a list of 
visiting lecturers, who will address the student 
body during the present term, as follows: Dr. 
Albert Bushnell Hart, of Harvard University, 
five lectures on “American Statesmen”; Dr. 
George Barton, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, on “Archeology in Jerusalem”; Professor 
William Starr Myers, Princeton University, 
“The Civil Rights of the Individual To-day,” 
and Dr. J. C. Fitzpatrick, Library of Congress, 
“George Washington.” | 

Tue HonorasLe WituiAM Puiurps, U. 8S. 
Ambassador to Canada, will be one of the prin- 
cipal speakers at a luncheon at Phillips Andover 
Academy on May 19, on the occasion of the one 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary. 


Proressor Rosert Bruce Ravup, of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, will lecture dur- 
ing the coming University of California Inter- 
session from May 21 to June 30. Dr. Raup will 
lecture on the principles and on the philosophy 
of education. 


SeveraL faculty members from foreign coun- 
tries will give summer quarter courses at the 
University of Chieago, among the visiting in- 
structors being P. W. Bryan, lecturer on geog- 
raphy, University College, Leicester, England; 
John Robert Charles Evans, geology, Brandon 
College, Manitoba, Canada; Paul Hazard, 
French literature, Collége de France; Ludwig 
Kohler, Old Testament, University of Zurich, 
Switzerland; Harley Farnsworth MaeNair, his- 
tory and government, St. John’s University, 
Shanghai, China; Robert Balmain Mowat, 
Corpus Christi College, University of Oxford; 
William Ramsey, Greek, University of Saskatch- 
ewan; and James Eustace Shaw, Italian and 
Spanish, University of Toronto, Canada. 


Tue C. R. B. fellowships for Belgium have 
been awarded as follows: Dr. Hastings Eells, 
associate professor of history in the Ohio Wes- 
levan University at the University of Ghent, 
where he will study the Life of Martin Bacer; 
Dr. Robert L. Reynolds, Charles Kendall Adams 
Fellow at the University of Wisconsin, at the 
University of Ghent, whose subject will be the 
“Cloth made in Genoa in the Twelfth Century,” 
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and Dr. Mary L. Sherrill, associate professor in 
chemistry in Mount Holyoke College, at the 
University of Brussels, will carry out “A Theo- 
retical and Experimental Study of Some Un- 
saturated Organic Compounds from the Stand- 
point of Recent Theories of Atomic Structure.” 


Sir Lesiiz aNp Lapy Mackenziz, of Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, expect to arrive in the United 
States about the first week of June, and may 
spend three months here and in Canada. Early 
in June in Leslie County, Ky., they will dedi- 
cate the new nursing center of the Kentucky 
Committee for Mothers and Babies, of which 
Mrs. Mary Breckinridge is the director. Lady 
Mackenzie is a past member of the Edinburgh 
School Board where she did special work in 
connection with defective children. At present 
she is lecturer at the School of Social Adminis- 
tration connected with the university. Sir Leslie 
Mackenzie is medical member of the Scottish 
Board of Health. He has lectured extensively 
on public health, civies and child welfare. Sev- 
eral books have been published by him, includ- 
ing “Health and Disease” and “Health of the 
School Child.” 


Dr. Massiron Sasora, of Rio de Janeiro, 
South America, who is visiting the United States 
as the representative of the mayor of the city, 
will make a stay of three months, during which 
time he plans to investigate the school system, 
especially in New York City, with particular 
reference to school lunches and physical exami- 
nation. He will also study the publie play- 
grounds and organized recreation. 


A MEMORIAL service on Founder’s Day, in 
memory of the late Russell H. Conwell, presi- 
dent of Temple University, Philadelphia, was 
held on February 15 in the Grace Baptist Tem- 
ple. Dr. Charles C. Jordan, Pennsylvania state 
secretary of agriculture, made the Founder’s 
Day address. 


Dr. Frank W. Lewis, head of the board of 
visitors of the University of Virginia, died sud- 
denly on February 15, aged seventy-one years. 
He was superintendent of schools for Lancaster 
County for forty-one years. 


Miss Jutia C. Ferris, formerly president of 
the board of education of Aurora, N. Y., known 
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in educational cireles for more than half a cen- 
tury, died on February 16. 


Tue Michigan State Normal School at Ypsi- 
lanti recently celebrated its seventy-fifth anni- 
versary. 

New buildings, the total cost of which will 
amount to $5,000,000, are planned by Girard 
College. These will enable the trustees to in- 
crease the number of students to 2,000. The 
yearly receipts of the Girard Trust are now as 
much as the total at which the entire wealth of 
that trust was estimated only sixty years ago, 
when the board of city trusts was created. 


THE graduating class of Boston University 
plans to present $100,000 to the university for 
the endowment fund. 


A MOVEMENT for a college exclusively for 
women in the State of Maine has taken tangible 
form with announcement to the Maine Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs at the State House by 
Governor Ralph O. Brewster of the appoint- 
ment of a committee to make a survey of the 
field of higher education in the state and the 
prospective need. Governor Brewster said: “Of 
the youth seeking a college education, Maine 
provides facilities for 80 per cent. of its boys 
and only 60 per cent. of its girls. This means 
that in increasing numbers our girls must forego 
a college education or find it outside the State 
of Maine. Maine colleges provide for more 
than 2,000 boys and for less than 1,000 girls. 
More than 20,000 Maine boys and girls are now 
of college age and in possession of a high-school 
education.” 


MippLesury COLLEGE will this year offer a 
degree of doctor of modern languages. The de- 
gree will correspond in some respects to that of 
the doctorate of philosophy, but will be awarded 
on the basis of ability to teach successfully, 
rather than upon intensive research. 


THE general committee appointed to study 
a university college plan, for the University of 
Michigan, has approved the proposal which 
would eliminate freshman and sophomore years 
and require students to pass two years in uni- 
versity college before being admitted to the pro- 
fessional schools and the college of literature, 
arts and sciences. 
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ACADEMIC recognition of advanced engineer. 
ing courses conducted by the Westinghouse Elec. 
trie Company is given by the University of 
Pittsburgh. Certain company engineers jy 
charge of the courses are recognized by the 
graduate school of the university as faculty 
members, a number of courses offered by the 
educational department of the company may be 
counted for graduate resident credit at the uni- 
versity. According to the bureau, research work 
and resulting theses may be carried out under 
the direction of engineers of the company. 


RECOGNITION of the department of jour- 
nalism at the University of Minnesota as one of 
the group of leading departments in the coun- 
try has come about through its admission to the 
American Association of Schools and Depart- 
ments of Journalism. Minnesota thus becomes 
one of the eighteen ranking departments of 
journalism, one other, Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, having been added to the roll this year. 
During the past two years the journalism fae- 
ulty has been increased from one man to four 
and the number of students has approached the 
two hundred mark. The American Association 
of Schools and Departments of Journalism is 
an organization devoted to increasing the et- 
fectiveness of journalism teaching and promot- 
ing professional standards among newspaper 
men. Institutions holding membership are Kan- 
sas, Wisconsin, Iowa, Kansas State College, 
Oklahoma, Nebraska, Minnesota, Michigan, 
Ohio, Indiana, Columbia, Missouri, Syracuse, 
Oregon, Washington, Montana, Louisiana and 
Northwestern. Professor Johnson was made & 
member of the executive committee of the Amer- 
ican Association of Teachers of Journalism at 
its recent meeting in Iowa City. 


VETERAN principals and teachers of Chicago 
schools, some twenty-five in number, retired by 
a rule of the Chicago Board of Education, are 
expected to go back to their posts as a result of 
a decision of the Appellate Court. The court 
ruled that the board did not have the power to 
retire teachers on the ground thet they were in- 
eligible for service at the age of seventy year. 
A larger group of principals and teachers were 
reported as entitled to back pay for being 
forced to give up their work before the age s**t 
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by law. According to a law passed in 1926, a 
gradual lowering of the age limit of retirement 
will take place until 1931, when enforced re- 
tirement at seventy will be legal. 


A precision of the New York Court of Ap- 
peals, invalidating the election of Sidney Crane, 
a Bronx lawyer, as secretary of the New York 
City Teachers’ Retirement Board, brings to a 
close a dispute of six months’ standing, which 
resulted in the holding up several times of thou- 
sands of teachers’ pension checks. Mr. Crane 
was elected last June by a majority of the 
board, but without the consent of any of the 
three teacher members. The by-laws of the 
body provide that no “decision” can be reached 
without the favorable vote of at least one of the 
teachers on the board. The case was carried to 
the courts and Supreme Court Justice Jeremiah 
T. Mahoney declared that the election was il- 
legal. The decision was reversed by the Ap- 
pellate Division, whose decision also was re- 
versed by the court of last resort. The teacher 
members contended that the irregular election 
of a secretary might be regarded as a precedent 
for weakening instructors’ control of the retire- 
ment fund. 


Girrs amounting to $150,000, of which $100,- 
000 was from anonymous donors, have just been 
announced by the Boy Scout Foundation. A 
gift of $50,000 from the John P. Kane estate 
will be used to establish and maintain a week- 
end camp near New York for the use of Boy 
Seouts under the jurisdiction of Manhattan 
Council. The two anonymous gifts of $50,000 
each will be used to complete the new camp 
site recently purchased at an expenditure of 
$400,000. The new donations are in addition 
to the recent gift of $50,000 from Edward 8. 
Harkness, 


APPROXIMATELY 468, or six and one third per 
cent., of the 7,354 students in the University of 
Washington fall term were on the dropped list 
issued by the registrar. About 148 were read- 
mitted on petition and 105 denied. The re- 
mainder did not seek reentrance. This is the 
largest dropped list in the history of the uni- 
versity based on a single quarter’s grades. The 
scholastie standards of the university have been 
raised in aceordance with President M. Lyle 
Spencer’s announced principle of education first, 
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athletics and student activities second. The 
scholarship rule which went into effect this year 
requires that upper division students make 
grades of A, B or C in at least two thirds of 
their work each quarter. The majority of the 
158 upperclassmen on the dropped list were 
caught by this rule. 


THE Maine Development Commission at a 
recent meeting at Augusta voted to request the 
University of Maine to undertake in coopera- 
tion with the commission an economic and edu- 
cational survey as to the probable call for 
higher education in the State of Maine, and 
how that call can best be met. The survey will 
be in charge of the department of education of 
the university, and the other colleges—Bates, 
Colby and Bowdoin—will be asked to send rep- 
resentatives to a meeting to be arranged to con- 
sider the mode of procedure. 





SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE DALTON LABORATORY PLAN IN 
ENGLAND 

Since the publication of Miss Parkhurst’s 
“Education on the Dalton Plan” in 1922, a com- 
plete bibliography of books and articles written 
on the subject would include several hundred 
titles of which fewer than fifty have been pub- 
lished in the United States. . . . Sixteen hun- 
dred schools in England and numberless schools 
in other countries have adopted the plan. In 
this country, in which it originated, the plan 
has been tried for only a few schools, and 
teachers and administrators are, for the most 
part, ignorant of what it is and what it aims 
to do.? 

The question very naturally arises, “Why has 
this brain-child of an American primary teacher 
been accepted so avidly by a conservative, 
tradition-bound country, while after more than 
five years it is almost unknown in the land of 
its birth?” It is the purpose of this article to 
endeavor to answer this question. 

It must be clearly understood that this is 
neither a contrast nor a comparison of the 
United States with England, but merely an 


1 Johnson, F. W., reviewing Miss Lucy Wilson’s 
book, ‘‘Educating for Responsibility,’’ in Educa- 
tional Administration and Supervision, January, 
1927. 
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attempt on the part of the writer to analyze 
the educational situation in England as he 
sees it. 

The Dalton laboratory plan of education was 
formulated by Miss Helen Parkhurst, a Wis- 
consin primary teacher, in 1915, and put into 
practice in the Dalton (Mass.) High School in 
1920.2 Briefly stated the principles of the Dal- 
ton Plan are: 


I. Giving the pupil a chance to learn with as 

little coercion as possible. 

a. by providing assignments covering natu- 
ral units of work. 

b. by allowing the pupil to work at his own 
pace or 

e. by requiring all the pupils of a class to 
complete within a given time, according 
to their ability, a differentiated con- 
tract. 

II. Turning the classrooms into ‘‘laboratories’’ 
where the student will delight to labor 
because 

a. a specialist teacher is in charge. 
b. every possible incentive to work is offered. 
1. all material pertinent to that subject 
is at hand. 
2. pupils cooperate to solve difficulties or 
work projects. 
3. self-competition producing devices. 


As the writer knows from delightful experi- 
ence, there is not one iota of this plan that is 
not workable when freely accepted, but much 
that may make the traditionalist gasp in horror. 
Yet conservative England has literally claimed 
the child for its own, while the legitimate parent 
looks on with little or no concern. 

The Dalton laboratory plan is, to all intents, 
an adaptation of the Montessori plan to the 
work of the four upper grades of the elementary 
school. In England it has been largely so 
applied, while in the United States it has been 
applied more generally in the high school. 
Therefore it is to the elementary school and the 
elementary teachers of England that we must 
look for possible seasons for its adoption and 
rapid spread. 

The laws of the Medes and Persians are un- 
stable as water compared with the conservatism 


2**Eduecation on the Dalton Plan.’’ Helen 


Parkhurst. (E. P. Dutton and Co.) 
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of an entrenched school system. “It is so much 
easier to repeat the teaching of the day before, 
that old studies and teaching habits have a 
peculiar sense of fitness, and rather than dis- 
eard them after their utility has gone out of 
them, because the conditions in which they fune- 
tioned have quite changed, we take the course 
of least resistance and develop a bad philosophy 
to justify the inertia which retains them.2* But 
the elementary school of England is a recent 
growth. The Fischer Act of 1887 was not very 
long ago, and “board schools” have continually 
beer a source of irritation to the professional 
and upper classes, so that the sponsors of the 
elementary schools have never allowed a mo- 
ment’s relaxation from keeping them as efficient 
as possible. Possibly fifty per cent. of the mem. 
bers of school boards in England received their 
education elsewhere than in an _ elementary 
school, consequently there is no tradition as far 
as they are concerned. Again, the school board 
has practically no connection with the work of 
the school. The head teacher is the sole arbiter 
of subjects and methods. It not only is not 
necessary for him to “educate his board,” but 
he has no opportunity to do so, as he has prae- 
tically no relationship with the board other than 
that of drawing his salary. 

With a free hand as far as the educational 
authority is concerned and with no traditions 
to obstruct the path, the headmaster wil! natu- 
rally choose what seem to him to be reasonable 
methods to bring about the desired results. 
There was no obstacle in the way of the Dalton 
plan. 

In England there is no closing of schoo! and 
re-hiring of superintendent and teachers each 
year. Theoretically the school is in sessicn 
throughout the year, and a teacher is assured 
of his position for life. Head teachers rarely 
change or are removed. Hence the head teacher 
has no reluctance in adopting a new method 
because his successor may not be qualified to 
continue that method, he need think only of 
the standard he wishes to maintain. When the 
Dalton plan appeared, it was not a question of 
“Will my successor be able to handle this?”, but 
of “Shall I be able to handle it and so obtain 4 
better school ?” 


2a Moore, E. C., ‘‘What is Education?’’ p. 187. 
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For the purpose of this article “teacher” 
means a person engaged in instruction in an 
elementary school. It is necessary to keep this 
in mind, because in England the instructors for 
different kinds of schools have totally different 
training. An instructor in a secondary school 
or higher institution is rarely qualified (by law) 
to teach in an elementary school. The elemen- 
tary teacher undergoes training specially to fit 
him for the task of teaching in an elementary 
school and no other school. Such teachers re- 
ceive one or both of two forms of training. The 
first consists of an “apprenticeship” of four 
years during which the young person learns 
under the direction of the head teacher both to 
teach and to study. Until a few years ago the 
apprentice teacher spent half the day teaching 
and half the day studying. As usually the head 
teacher himself was teaching most of the day, 
he met his two or three apprentices before 
school opened in the morning, discussed any 
difficulties of the previous day, gave the new 
assignment and laid upon the apprentices them- 
selves the responsibility for mastering the les- 
sons assigned. He had almost no opportunity 
to “teach”; they had plenty of opportunity to 
“learn.” The boy or girl who wished to become 
a teacher simply had to accept the responsibility 
of direeting his own study successfully (“learn 
according to his ability and rate”) or drop out. 
The extent of mastery was measured at the end 
of the year by a rigid government examination, 
which had to be passed before the work of the 
next year could be taken. “The contract” was 
the only vital Dalton plan element missing from 
this method of teacher training. Now the way 
in which one has learned and attained success 
becomes for that person “the” way to learn and 
attain suecess. 

Teachers so trained would immediately see the 
points of similarity and have no difficulty in 
taking up the new plan. 

While for his own training there were elabo- 
rate syllabi and curricula laid out by the gov- 
ernment, there are no such helps (or hindrances) 
laid out by the government for his pupils. 
Within very broad restrictions the head teacher 
is free to determine what the pupils shall learn 
and how they shall learn. The nearest ap- 
proach to government instruction is the “Sug- 
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gestions for Teachers” published at intervals 
of five or more years. Government examina- 
tions for elementary pupils were abolished 
about 1895 and the sole judges of a child’s work 
are his teacher and the head teacher. Conse- 
quently the head teacher is free to choose any 
technique he cares to adopt so long as he 
achieves the desired aims. 

Truly, there is rigid government inspection 
for purposes of state aid, but the inspector who 
assumes an officious or dictatorial attitude finds 
that there is a National Union of Teachers to be 
reckoned with. Any adverse criticism must be 
substantiated. While the teacher welcomes the 
suggestions of the inspector as those of an edu- 
cational expert, he strongly resents any attempt 
at dictation. Hence an elementary teacher 
need not be behind the times merely because he 
is visited by a government inspector. In gen- 
eral it may be said that the government inspec- 
tors are usually several steps in advance of the 
elementary teacher as far as up-to-date methods 
are concerned. 

But although there is no tradition either to 
hinder or to help the elementary school there is 
tradition aplenty connected with the public 
schools and universities. The “board schools” 
have always been the object of hostile criticism 
from people trained in the public schools and 
universities because, apparently, the products 
of the two sets of schools are so very different. 
Naturally the elementary teachers have resented 
this criticism as being unjust, but the tendency 
to imitation is as strong inselementary school 
teachers as in anybody else. When the tech- 
nique of the public schools was presented in 
workable form for the elementary schools it was 
recognized and seized upon. For the purpose 
of this article the method of the University of 
Oxford may serve as an illustration. 

“The relations between faculty and studepts 
are personal and friendly. 

“(Of the more important facts we may note) 
the existence of two different courses—the 
‘Honors’ course and the ‘Pass’ course, leading to 
the same degree of Bachelor of Arts.’’* 

“The idea of individual freedom is more pro- 
nounced in the system of instruction. The 


8 Boyd, Morrison C., ‘‘Oxford University,’’ The 
American Ozxonian, vol. XIV, No. 2, pp. 39-42. 
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tutorial system allows the student to progress 
as rapidly or as slowly as he wishes. ...A 
student is encouraged to think for himself and 
to develop his own ideas; originality is encour- 
aged. ... Oxford trains a man to study for 
himself under his own direction.”* 

The results claimed for the Oxford system 
and the Dalton plan are one and the same. 
“(The university) surrounds the undergraduate 
with every conceivable influence of culture and 
learning . . . furnishes the opportunity, but the 
undergraduate must seize it himself; the chance 
is offered him, but is not forced upon him. 
. . - Her best gift is a power of self-direction 
produced by her system of personal freedom.’’® 

Although the examination, as an educational 
instrument, has been the subject of much con- 
troversy in the United States, it is accepted with- 
out question in England. One might truthfully 
say that the whele educational system revolves 
about the examination. No student may enter 
a higher school without passing an entrance 
examination. Where and how he got his pre- 
liminary education is not questioned, but he 
must, by passing the examination, show that he 
is qualified for the school he wishes to enter. 
It is this system upon which the “Regents Ex- 
aminations” of the State of New York were 
founded. “It is the system of state competi- 
tive examinations which gives to publie educa- 
tion in Europe much of that thoroughness and 
exactness which is wanting in this country, and 
without which schools fail everywhere to pro- 
duce their highest results,”® says the regents 
annual report for 1864 and the application of 
this system in New York has been a phenomenal 
success.’ As the only way by which a pupil of 
an elementary school may get into a secondary 
school is by means of an examination a tech- 
nique of instruction in which the examination 


4Swain, Frank G., ‘‘Comments on the Oxford 
System,’’ The American Oxonian, vol. XIV, No. 
2, pp. 44, 45. 

5 Swain, Frank G., ‘‘Comments on the Oxford 
System,’’ American Oxonian, vol. XIV, No. 2, 
p. 46. 

6 Quoted by Walters, Raymond, in ‘‘ The Regents 
Examinations; an Anniversary Discussion,’’ 
ScHOOL AND Society, vol. XXV, No. 652, p. 740. 

7 Walters, Raymond, ‘‘The Regents Examina- 
tions; an Anniversary Discussion,’’? SCHOOL AND 
Society, vol. XXV, No. 652, p. 741. 
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plays a very important part would probably 
prove very attractive to our English brethren, 

The Dalton laboratory plan of education 
might truthfully be called the first cousin or 
even the half-brother of the Boy Scout move- 
ment which was started in England by Sir 
Robert Baden-Powell in 1907. The educational 
philosophy and psychology of the two move- 
ments are the same and the wide-spread adop- 
tion of the latter must to a large extent have 
paved the way for the rapid adoption of the 
Dalton plan. It was merely a case of trans- 
ferring the principles of freedom and respon- 
sibility from the realm of informal education 
to that of formal education, so that the birth- 
place of the boy scout movement became quite 
naturally the adopted home of the Dalton labo- 
ratory plan. 

Accompanying and strengthening these fac- 
tors has been the growth of a philosophy cf 
education of which the Dalton laboratory plan 
seemed to be the logical application—a philoso- 
phy of individual freedom, to produce initiative, 
to strengthen character, to implant habits of 
industry, self-control and courageous persever- 
ance in the face of difficulties, to foster a strong 
sense of duty and that consideration for others 
which must be the foundation of unselfishness 
and the true basis for altruism and cooperation. 
A quotation or two will suffice to show the trend 
of this philosophy. 

Holmes suggests, “If we will make the experi- 
ment of giving freedom to the child and per- 
severe in it, in spite of failures and mistakes, 
results will follow in due season which will sur- 
prise us. . Free at last to obey the laws of 
his own being rather than the arbitrary com- 
mands of his teacher, the child will begin to 
make healthy and harmonious growth and his 
consequent sense of well-being will be realized 
by him as joy. Children need to be released 
from the deadening pressure of autocratic au- 
thority, rigid discipline, and mechanical instruc- 
tion.”’® 

Dr. T. P. Nunn, principal of the School of 
Edueation of the University of London, has 
elaborated this philosophy of education through 
freedom in his book, “Education; its Data and 
Principles.” Dr. Nunn has himself done much 


8 Holmes, Edmond, in the N. E. A. Handbook, 
1918. 
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to aid the rapid wide-spread adoption of the 
Dalton plan in England by his splendidly writ- 
ten introductions to such works as Miss Park- 
hurst’s “Edueation on the Dalton Plan” and A. 
J. Lynch’s “Individual Work and the Dalton 
Plan.” In the former he states: “Years before 
these words were uttered (during a speech be- 
fore the Mathematical Association and printed 
in The Mathematical Gazette for March, 1918) 
the speaker, like numberless other teachers, had 
worked something like this plan with a group 
of senior pupils; and he had before his mind, 
of course, Professor Dewey’s work and Miss 
Mason’s and especially the striking reforms in 
the edueation of young children inspired by 
Dr. Montessori. But he was quite unaware that 
what he put forward as a dream of the future 
was, while he spoke, an actual fact on the 
farther side of the Atlantic.”® It is quite evi- 
dent that the ground had been plowed and har- 
rowed and was only awaiting the seed! 

This philosophy seems to have been erystal- 
lized in the following comparison by Miss 
Hughes of the traditional school code and the 
Christian code :?° 


School code Christian code 


1. Obey. 1. Be interested. 

2. Imitate. 2. Be yourself. 

3. Don’t move without 3. Be free; explore. 
orders. 4. Discuss. 

4. Doa’t speak with- 5. Delight in your 
out orders. work. 

5. Don’t laugh with- 6. Try to do it excel- 
out orders. lently. 

6. Try to be top. 7. Try to help the 

7. Try to beat the whole class. 
others. 8. Help the weak espe- 

8. Don’t help your cially. 
neighbor. 9. Get help from the 

9. Don’t get help from stronger. 
him. 10. DO as much for the 

10. Don’t break any school as you pos- 
school rule. sibly can. 


It will be seen that what Miss Hughes ealls 
the Christian eode might as aptly be called the 
Dalton laboratory plan eode. The followers of 
such philosophy were bound to aecept the Da!- 
ton plan as “a way of bringing class-teaching 


* Parkhurst, Helen, ‘‘Edueation on the Dalton 
Plan.’’ Introduction, p. xv. 
‘© Hughes, Miss M. L. V., ‘‘Citizens To Be.’’ 
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into closer agreement with the natural move- 
ments of young minds without loss of the ele- 
ments of stimulus and guidance to which the 
older practice rightly attributed so much weight. 
To the Dalton plan, therefore, many teachers 
(in England) who hold the opinion I have 
described but wish to move cautiously from well- 
tried ways, have turned for inspiration. .. . It 
need hardly be said that none of them think 
they have reached a final satisfactory adjust- 
ment of the new means to the old ends. The 
essential point is that all are convinced by their 
experience that the most promising develop- 
ments of educational practice lie somewhere in 
the direction in which Miss Parkhurst has led.’””™* 
Indeed, there seems to have been an accidental 
reciprocity—England had a philosophy without 
a technique, Miss Parkhurst worked out a tech- 
nique and in England found a philosophy. 

It seems clear that the Dalton plan was ac- 
cepted in England more readily than it was 
accepted in the United States because of the 
peculiar system of teacher training, freedom 
from cramping educational tradition, teacher 
tenure, the established practice of the old estab- 
lished schools and a philosophy of educational 
freedom. 

G. H. Mayer-Oakes 

SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 

ARGYLE, MINNESOTA 





DISCUSSION 


1928 AS A CENTENNIAL YEAR IN THE 
HISTORY OF EDUCATION 

In ScHoou anv Society for October 9, 1926 
(XXIV: 457), and for February 5, 1927 
(XXV: 168) were published lists of significant 
events in the history of education for which 
1926 and 1927 were centennial years. A sim- 
ilar list for 1928 is given below. It may be of 
interest historically as well as being of value in 
offering suggestions for suitable topics at insti- 
tutes, conventions, education clubs, assemblies, 
or service clubs. Further details regarding most 
of the events listed may be found in Cubber- 
ley’s or Monroe’s Histories of Education and 
similar sources. 

11 Nunn, T. P., in the introduction to ‘‘ Individ- 


ual Work and the Dalton Plan.’’ (Lynch, A. J.) 
pp. ix and x. 
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272 B. C. Greek slave, Andronicus, reached Rome 


528 


1228 


1228 


1428 


1428 


1528 


1528 


1628 


1828 


1828 


1828 


A. 


D. 


to become influential teacher of Greek 
and Latin. 

Completion of the Justinian Code, one 
of the standard textbooks of the mid- 
dle ages. 

Student riots at University of Paris, 
provoking reprisals from the city, 
which resulted in exodus of many 
masters and students to Angers and 
Orleans and establishment of new uni- 
versities at these places, 
Death of Vogelweide, 
greatest minnesinger. 
Vittorino, famous Italian educator, 
‘*first modern schoolmaster,’’ estab- 
lished school at Mantua, the first 
thorough organization of the New 
Learning for school purposes, as dis- 
tinct from university lectures. 
Founding of the University of Greifs- 
wald. 

Melanchthon’s ‘‘Report, or Book of 
Visitation’’ of the schools of Saxony, 
probably the first school survey report 
in history. 

Death of Jacob Wimpfelling, early 
German Humanist, ‘‘Preceptor of 
Germany,’’ author of first systematic 
German treatise on education. 
Erasmus’ Oolloquies, widely used 
Latin reading book, banned from 
classrooms of University of Paris. 
William Harvey published his dis- 
covery of the circulation of the blood, 
foundation of modern studies of anat- 
omy and physiology. 

Publication of Comenius’ ‘‘ The School 
of Infaney,’’ forerunner of the kin- 
dergarten. 

Thomas Arnold, famous English school 
man, became headmaster of Rugby. 
Boston abolished its first high school 
for girls, opened two years earlier, due 
to its too great popularity, substitu- 
ting an extension of the course of 
study for girls in the elementary 
schools. 

Death of DeWitt Clinton, mayor of 
New York City, Governor of New 
York State, First President of the 
Free School Society. 

Regents examination of the University 
of the State of New York began. 
Public School Society of New York 
City permitted to levy a local tax to 


Germany ’s 
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supplement its resources, since it was 
estimated 10,000 children in the city 
were without educational opportunity. 


1828 First permissive state school law in 
Rhode Island enacted. 
1828 Establishment at Providence, R. L., of 


‘*primary schools’’ for children from 
four to eight years of age, to supple. 
ment work of the public schools. 


Water Crospy Exts 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


HUMANISM AND TESTING 

“VaArE misero mihi! quanta de spe decidi!” 
I murmured, laying aside the daily newspaper, 
perusal of which seldom brings aught of profit, 

“What on earth is the matter?” asked Agrip- 
pina. “Is your stomach bothering you again?” 

“No, my dear,” I replied sadly. “It is only 
another idol broken. I see now that I have been 
led to follow false gods.” 

“What? Again?” 

Ignoring the sarcasm, in which my spouse oe- 
easionally indulges, especially when she is kept 
in the dark about something, I read her the fol- 
lowing: 

“Dr. MacLachlan stood for the human ele- 
ment in education. He typified the needed op- 
position to the growing and dangerous tendency 
toward impersonalizing, the tendency expressed 
by tests, tests and more tests. 

“‘T’m going to give you a short test now, and 
we’re all going to fail. I myself can’t answer 
the questions yet and they were given to my 
fourth, fifth and sixth grades the other day.’ 

“Dr. MeMurry then read the following Thorn- 
dike-McCall test, originating with the psycholo- 
gists of Teachers College, which was used on 
his pupils at the Searboro (New York) school, 
of which he is director. 

“ ‘Read this and then write the answers. Read 
it again if you need to. 

“‘Henry and Sam are 8 years old. Edward 
is 9. Arthur is 12 and Richard is 11. Henry 
and Edward play together and like each other 
very much. They will not play with Sam un- 
less they have to, for neither of them likes him 
at all. He feels the same way toward them. 
They both would be very glad to play with 
Arthur or Richard, but they don’t often have 
the chance, for these boys play with boys of 
their own age whenever they can. 
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15. Which of the five boys would Arthur 


probably prefer to play with? 
16. Name two boys who dislike each other... 








Ty. Who play with boys of their own age? 





18. Whom does Sam dislike? 

“That kind of testing,’ he said, ‘brings edu- 
cation to a low level. It makes teachers bend 
their efforts toward the wrong kind of educa- 
tion. It’s all beeause we’ve an army of young 
Ph.D.’s who have never taught children fram- 
ing up these tests and judging the efforts of 
teachers by them.’ ” 

Agrippina thought a moment and then asked, 
“Is the possession of intellect any hindrance to 
this ‘human element of education’ of which the 
professor speaks?” 

Of course, being a woman and not ripened 
by the elassies, she could not appreciate that 
here is a plea for culture, which is being 
crowded out of the schools to-day by trivial 
emphasis on the intellect; so I merely quoted, 
“Sta, viator, heroem ecaleas.” When she does 
not understand Agrippina frequently loses her 
temper. I find that quoting the classics at her 
is my best argument. 

“La, la,” she retorted in that provoking tone 
that she learned one summer in Paris, and then 
began to sing from some silly opera: 





**Quotationg we bar, 
They are not our bent; 
On the whole we are 
Not intelligent.’’ 


“For once I am forced to agree with you, 
my dear,” I began mildly; but interrupting me, 
she grasped the paper and after a moment said, 

“Why I can answer these questions. Any- 
body ean. They aren’t a bit harder than those 
I had every day in arithmetic and geography. 
If the professor can’t answer them . . .” 

“Hold, impious woman!” I exclaimed. “Mens 
mea trepidat metu. Do you not realize that, as 
Zangwill, that cultured scholar once wrote, the 
intellect obscures more than it illuminates? Qui 
profecit in litteris et deficit in moribus, plus de- 
ficit quam profecit.” 

“I don’t know what you are talking about,” 
replied Agrippina, somewhat testily, I thought. 
“But I can’t see it hurts to have a little intel- 
lect or to measure it either.” 
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I thought it not worth while to continue the 
discussion. 
Quintus H. Furaccvs, II 





QUOTATIONS 


DR. MEIKLEJOHN’S EXPERIMENTAL 
COLLEGE 

Wir# characteristic keenness the undergradu- 
ates of the University of Wisconsin have pinned 
the term “guinea pigs” to the students in the 
Experimental College, organized last fall in that 
institution by Dr. Alexander Meiklejohn, for- 
merly president of Amherst. The aptness of 
the epithet is indicated by the resolution of the 
university regents which gives authority “to 
formulate and to test under experimental con- 
ditions suggestions for the improvement of 
methods of teaching, the content of study, and 
the determining conditions of undergraduate 
liberal education.” 

A fair cross-section of the freshman class has 
been chosen for the experiment, although for the 
present no women have been included. Some 
120 men, together with a dozen teachers, selected 
for their adherence to liberal ideals of educa- 
tion, have residence in a single building. They 
thus form a community within the university. 
Recitations, lectures, quizzes and all the usual 
paraphernalia of semester hours and quality 
points have disappeared, along with courses, 
required or elective. All students are dealing 
with the same subject-matter, for example, some 
important episode in the life of civilization, such 
as Athens in its great period, or England in the 
nineteenth century, or the industrial revolution. 
During the two years of this experiment it will 
be possible to study as a whole two or possibly 
three great episodes and their bearing upon con- 
temporary civilization. The current method of 
attempting to understand a civilization by study- 
ing “subjects,” Dr. Meiklejohn declares, is like 
trying “to make trees by nailing together planks 
or gluing together sawdust.” 

The primary task of the Experimental College . 
is to develop intellectual initiative and inde- 
pendence. Instead of daily being spoon-fed 
across the lecturer’s desk, the student will be 
turned loose to read, in the English sense of 
that word, for himself. On the basis of this 
reading he will make written and oral reports 
to his instructor. Conferences between the two 
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will take place often enough for the teacher to 
know somewhat intimately what goes on in the 
thought of his pupil. Furthermore, there will 
be discussion groups in which larger numbers 
will participate—an advance upon the tutorial 
idea. A recent news dispatch from Madison 
states that the students of the Experimental 
College study “in an atmosphere of easy in- 
formality, in comfortable chairs and without 
educational duress of any sort.” Possibly this 
is the explanation of the present enthusiasm for 
the new method and for the forecast of its even- 
tual success. However, it is not all smooth 
sailing. Some students, products of city and 
small town high schools and military academies, 
in which routine was regulated for them, are 
unable to make the best use of their new free- 
dom. Just now most of them are to all appear- 
ances very happy, albeit somewhat self-con- 
scious, “guinea pigs.”’ It may well be the case 
that before the experiment is finished at least a 
little “educational duress” will not be found 
amiss. Self-education is more interesting, but 
not less easy, than the old kind. 

What goes on this year and next in Dr. 
Meiklejohn’s Experimental College at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin will be watched with the 
greatest interest. How will these young men 
acquire their “tool” subjects which presumably 
they could not have completed before entering 
the university and with which the first two years 
are so largely concerned? Will these studies be 
postponed until their junior and senior years? 
How will it seem to go back to courses, majors 
and minors, “subjects,” lectures, quizzes and 
examinations after two years of informality, 
comfortable chairs and no “duress,” educational 
or otherwise? These questions and a score of 
others await an answer. It will be had some- 
time in the fall of 1929, when these young men 
find themselves enrolled along with other mem- 
bers of the junior class in the regular work of 
the university.—Christian Science Monitor. 





REPORTS 
THE ACTIVITIES OF THE COMMON- 
WEALTH FUND 


THE expenditure of $1,100,000 last year by 
the Commonwealth Fund in efforts to improve 
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the physical and mental health of American 
children is described in the ninth annual report 
of the general director, Barry C. Smith. Other 
gifts for hospitals, educational and welfare 
work brought the total appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending September 30, 1927, to $1, 
953,557. 

The capital endowment of the Commonwealth 
Fund, which was established in 1918 as a gen- 
eral philanthropic foundation with an initial 
gift of $10,000,000 from the late Mrs. Stephen 
V. Harkness, was increased by additional dona- 
tions during her lifetime and now amounts to 
over $38,000,000. The income last year was $2,- 
129,748. 

Approximately $417,000 was expended to 
carry on the fund’s program for the promotion 
of child health. A five-year demonstration of 
health work in Fargo, N. D., was completed, 
and the city has made provision for the continu- 
ance of every essential activity at its own ex- 
pense. Fargo’s health budget for 1928 calls for 
an expenditure of $1.13 per capita for health 
purposes as compared with 28 cents in the year 
prior to the opening of the demonstration. The 
health work of the city is rated by the Amer- 
ican Public Health Association at 814 points out 
of a possible 1,000 as compared with 320 the 
year before the demonstration. Similar demon- 
strations are being continued in Rutherford 
County, Tenn.; Athens (Clarke County), Ga.; 
Marion County, Ore., and the official scoring of 
public-health activities in these communities 
already shows gains comparable to that in 
Fargo. 

In Austria, where the fund has aided in the 
support of various forms of child welfare and 
health work throughout the post-war period, no 
attempt has been made to import American 
public-health methods, but standards of existing 
Austrian child-health service have been raised 
and various extensions of the public-health pro- 
gram have been made in accordance with the de- 
mands and understanding of each community. 
In the belief that the best way to improve stand- 
ards is through the training of workers in stra- 
tegie points throughout the country, scholar 
ships amounting to $39,000 have been given ' 
physicians, midwives and welfare workers. Dur- 
ing the past summer, Dr. Thomas Scherrer, 
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chief of the Austrian Department of Public 
Health, visited the United States under the aus- 
pices of the fund, traveling as far as the Pacific 
coast in a two-months’ study of American public 
health work. 

The fund’s program for the development of 
child-guidance clinics, visiting teacher work in 
the public schools and allied projects in the field 
of mental hygiene required last year appropria- 
tions of $697,000. A five-year period of demon- 
strations and consultant service under this pro- 
gram, ending in June, 1927, has resulted in the 
establishment of community clinies for the 
study and treatment of children’s behavior prob- 
lems in Cleveland, Philadelphia, St. Louis, St. 
Paul, Minneapolis, Dallas, Baltimore, Rich- 
mond, Milwaukee, Los Angeles and Pasadena, 
California. Following a series of three-year 
demonstrations, together with advisory and con- 
sultant service, visiting teacher work has been 
organized in the public-school systems of fifty- 
eight communities in thirty-two different states. 
School children to the number of 15,439 have 
been aided by visiting teachers in the solution of 
their difficulties in these demonstration centers 
and in New York City. 

An outstanding feature of the mental-hygiene 
program was the establishment this year of an 
Institute for Chiid Guidance in New York City 
under the direction of Dr. Lawson G. Lowrey. 
This institute is fully equipped both for re- 
search and for practical work with children who 
exhibit conduct disorders and personality diffi- 
culties. It also provides a center for the special 
training of psychiatrists, psychologists and psy- 
chiatric social workers. Fellowships established 
by the Commonwealth Fund for students at the 
institute are administered by the National Com- 
mittee for Mental Hygiene, the New York 
School of Social Work and the Smith College 
School for Social Work. 

Through its division of education the fund 
expended $50,000 for educational research. In 
June, Dr. Max Farrand, who had been director 
of the division for several years, resigned to ac- 
cept the position of director of research of the 
Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Gallery. 
Under his suecessor, Edward Bliss Reed, for- 
merly associate professor of English at Yale, 
the division is devoting its major attention to 
administering the fellowships for British grad- 
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uate students in American universities estab- 
lished in 1925. $175,000 were appropriated last 
year for the maintenance of these fellowships, 
which permit of two years’ study and travel in 
the United States. The first group of fellows, 
appointed in 1925, have completed their studies 
and have returned to positions in Great Britain 
or the Dominions. To the original twenty fel- 
lowships were added last year three fellowships 
for graduate students from the Dominions 
studying at British universities, and more re- 
cently two fellowships for university graduates 
attached to the British Colonial Service. 

For the development of rural hospitals an 
appropriation of $414,000 was made during the 
year under review. Awards were made to 
Farmington, Maine; Beloit, Kansas, and Wau- 
seon, Ohio. Farmville, Virginia, and Glasgow, 
Kentucky, had received awards the previous 
year under this program, the objects of which 
are to provide modern hospital facilities in rural 
areas where they are needed, to assist in im- 
proving standards of local medical practice and 
to provide an incentive for good physicians to 
remain in the country and for young physicians 
to come there. In accordance with a policy of 
cooperation, which is applied so far as possible 
in all local work, it is stipulated that the com- 
munity shall pay a third of the cost of building 
and equipping the hospital and undertake its 
maintenance. The general plan includes the 
construction of fifty-bed general hospitals in the 
selected areas; the development, where advisable, 
of facilities for the training of nurses; provi- 
sion for preventive and educational clinics as a 
part of out-patient service; fellowships to local 
physicians for post-graduate study; educational 
institutes and clinies for physicians, and the de- 
velopment of community public-health activities 
in cooperation with the hospitals. 

Miscellaneous grants amounting to $182,000 
made last year included appropriations to the 
American Conference on Hospital Service, the 
American Society for the Control of Cancer, 
the Foreign Language Information Service, the 
League of Red Cross Societies for the forth- 
coming international conference of social work, 
the Welfare Council of New York City for its 
research program, the New York Tuberculosis 
Association and other health and welfare agen- 
cies. 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


PREDICTIVE VALUE OF FOUR SPECI- 
FIED FACTORS FOR FRESHMAN 
ENGLISH AND MATHEMATICS! 


I. IntTROpUCTION 


TuHIs study deals with the records of 524 stu- 
dents (228 men, 296 women) who entered 
Northwestern University in the fall of 1924~-25.? 
Its purpose was to discover the relation of 
certain factors to success in freshman English 
and mathematics. 

Northwestern in common with many other 
universities is attempting to make a selection 
among the high school graduates who apply for 
entrance, with a view to admitting only those 
who will profit most by the opportunities offered. 
For example, the university desires to know 
something of the mental capacity and promise 
of its prospective students. Have they the 
ability, the mental alertness, the training and 
range of basic information required for success- 
ful work in college studies? 

In an attempt to answer this question the 
relative standing of each entering student in 
his high school class is considered in terms of 
the quarter of the class in which his high-school 
achievement ranked him. The rule at this uni- 
versity is now not to accept students who fall 
in the lower half of their high school classes, 
unless they satisfactorily pass entrance examina- 
tions in elementary algebra, three years of 
English, the first two years of the foreign lan- 
guage which they present for admission and a 
mental alertness test. The university, in com- 
mon with most others, demands a certain 
minimum of specified subjects as entrance re- 
quirements. It gives all entering students a 
considerable range of mental tests. 

Do these factors actually make the selection 
they are intended to make? Does their posses- 
sion make for scholastic success in the uni- 
versity ? 

Because English and mathematics are required 

1 Acknowledgment for help in both the study 
and the formulation of this report is here made 
to Professor George Herbert Betts, director of the 
Bureau of Research, School of Education, North- 
western University. 

2The data bearing on these factors were as- 
sembled and computed by Mrs. Esther J. Schreurs, 
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for entrance and also in the freshman year, they 
are considered in the present study in their 
relation to four factors as follows: 


(1) Mental alertness score 

(2) High school quarter 

(3) Number of units of English and mathe. 
matics offered 

(4) General achievement (grade, or point 
average) in all freshman studies 


Factor (1), mental alertness score, was based 
on the score made on the Thurstone tests of the 
year indicated.* Factors (2) and (3) were 
taken from the high school principal’s record. 
Factor (4) differs from the first three in that 
it deals with accomplishment after entrance 
rather than with prior achievement. The mea- 
sure taken for freshman achievement in all sub- 
jects was instructors’ grades, Northwestern 
using the point-average system as follows: 


A= 3.00 D= 0.00 
B= 2.00 E=--1.00 
C=1.00 F=-2.00 


The first four of these are passing grades; 
E is a tentative grade which may, within a 
limited time, be raised by examination to D but 
no higher; F is a failure without recourse except 
by repeating the course. 
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Fic. 1. Distribution of grades in freshman En- 
glish (literature and composition) and mathematics 
(algebra and trigonometry) for 524 students. 


8 ‘Psychological Examination for High School 
Graduates and College Freshmen,’’ compiled by 
L. L. Thurstone. These tests are revised from 
year to year. 
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Before entering upon a consideration of the 
four factors indicated, it will be of interest to 
note the distribution of grades (point averages) 
assigned these 524 students in freshman English 
and mathematies by their instructors, as repre- 
sented in Fig. 1. 

It is seen from this distribution that the 
point average (grade) success of these freshmen 
is much higher for English than for mathe- 
maties. Approximately 80 per cent. of the 
grades in English fall within the 1.00 and 2.00 
(C and B groups, with less than 4 per cent. of 
actual failure (— 1.00 and —2.00 groups). Ap- 
proximately 42 per cent. of the grades in 
mathematics fall within the 1.00 and 2.00 
groups, with 33 per cent. of failure (—1.00 and 
~2.00 groups). That is, it ean with reasonable 
safety be predicted that, under conditions pre- 
vailing in this group, one student in twenty-five 
will fail in freshman English and one out of 
three will fail in freshman mathematics. It can 
likewise be predicted that nearly twice as large 
a proportion (80 per cent. against 42 per cent.) 
will achieve C and B grades (1.00 and 2.00 
groups) in English as in mathematics. The 
mean for all grades in freshman English falls 
between C and B (about 1,36) and in freshman 
mathematics much nearer D than C (about 
0.24). 

The reasons for this wide diserepancy in 
grade success between two required subjects— 
whether these reasons exist in standards of 
grading, in teaching, in student interest in the 
subjects, in high school preparation or in other 
factors—constitute a problem in themselves and 
will not be diseussed here. The college depart- 
ments concerned might well give them careful 
consideration, 


Il. Prepictrve VaLvE OF MENTAL ALERTNESS 
Scores 

As previously indicated, the Thurstone com- 
pilation of psychological tests was used as a 
measure of mental alertness. Each student was 
given a percentile seore which represented the 
per cent. of the class which he exceeded. For 
example, the highest student in the class received 
a score of 99, the median student a score of 49, 
the lowest student a score of 0. 

Table I shows the distribution of mental 
alertness ranks under each grade (point score 


‘Published by the American Council on Educa- 
tion, 
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grade) of 524 freshmen in composition and 459 
in literature. 
TABLE I 
MEAN MENTAL ALERTNESS ScorEs (PERCENTILE) 
FoR STUDENTS IN COMPOSITION AND LITERA- 
TURE, DIVIDED ACCORDING TO GRADES 
RECEIVED. 








(F) (E) (D) (C) (B) (A) 
524 cases 


Composition grade -2.0-1.0 0.0 10 2.0 3.0 
Mean mental alert- 


pect tas Sa 39 33 33 53 57 71 

Per cent. receiving 

| en 2 5 8 46 36 6 
459 cases 


Literature grade... -2.0 -1.0 0.0 10 2.0 3.0 
Mean mental! alert- 


SIE sniptinnciannonnn 47 36 42 48 57 56 
Per cent. receiving 
ID cnihiestntensne 2 2 5 45 36 9 





The mean mental alertness score for this 
group is 54. It is to be noted that those graded 
1.0 (C) in composition are practically at this 
mean, and that the mental alertness score 
ascends for grades 2.0 and 3.0 (Band A). For 
the low groups in composition grades, 0.0, — 1.0, 
-2.0, (D, E, and F), there is no regular pro- 
gression downward in mental alertness scores, 
the —2.0 composition group actually scoring 
higher (39) than the next two above it (33). 

For literature the case is less clear, the — 2.0 
group having approximately as high a mental 
alertness score (47) as the 1.0 group (48). Nor 
does the 3.0 group in literature show any advan- 
tage in mental alertness score as compared with 
the 2.0 group (56 and 57 respectively). 

As far as these results are valid, it would 
seem, therefore, that mental alertness tests of 
the kind used have a rather high predictive 
value for the upper range of the freshman 
group in composition and but little predictive 
value for the lower range. 

For freshman literature, mental alertness tests 
seem to have rather slight predictive value for 
any range of ability. 

A point worthy of further investigation is 
the fact that the lowest grade group (—2.0) in 
both composition and literature has a distinctly 
higher mental alertness score than the group 
next above in grade (—1.0). 

Table II shows for 240 freshmen in algebra 
and 328 freshmen in trigonometry the same 
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range of comparisons that Table I shows for 
composition and literature. 


TABLE II 
MEAN MENTAL ALERTNESS SCORES FOR STUDENTS 
IN ALGEBRA AND TRIGONOMETRY DIVIDED 
ACCORDING TO GRADES RECEIVED 








(F) (E) (D) (©) 


(B) 
240 cases 
Algebra grade....... -2.0-10 00 10 20 3.0 
Mean mental alert- 
ee 39 41 48 52 50 64 
Per cent. of class.. 32 7 15 26 14 6 
328 cases 
Trigonometry 
BTAME ovecee — 2.0 -1.0 0.0 10 2.0 3.0 
Mean mental alert- 
NOEs ccetigeietatain, 


24 53 55 62 60 71 
Per cent. of class.. 24 6 13 28 17 1l 





One notes from the table that the mental 
alertness score for every grade from F to A 
(—2.00 to 3.00) is distinctly higher for trigo- 
nometry than for algebra, the range being from 
39 to 64 in the former and from 47 to 71 in the 
latter. The mean mental alertness score for 
the algebra group is 44 and for the trigonometry 
group 57.5. 

For both of these mathematics groups mental 
alertness scores are evidently of distinct value 
as related to grade-winning success. Each 
ascending step in grades is matched by a corre- 
sponding (though not equal) advance in alert- 
ness score. 

Using the Pearson Coefficient of Mean Con- 


tingeney (C =~ g)—sinee groups rather than 
a continuous series are dealt with—the correla- 
tions of mental alertness with grades in fresh- 
man English and mathematics were found in 
this case to be: Composition .36; literature .43; 
algebra .38; trigonometry .28. 


III. Prepictive VaLvue or High ScHoon 
QUARTER 

Included in the record of each freshman of 
this group as supplied by the high school prin- 
cipal was a statement of the student’s exact 
scholastic rating in relation to the rest of his 
high school class, and the quarter of the class in 
which his achievement placed him. Table III 


——— aba 
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expresses the relation of the high school quar. 
ters to point-seores in composition and liters. 
ture. The first quarter is the highest, the 
fourth the lowest; “unclassified” means that the 
student’s high school quarter was not obtainable 
for this study. 


TABLE III 
MEAN GRADES OF STUDENTS IN ENGLISH Compost. 
TION AND LITERATURE DIVIDED ACCORDING 
TO High SCHOOL QUARTERS 





High School 
quarter 
Mean composition 
grade, 524 cases 0.9 10 13 1.6 11 
Mean literature 
grade, 459 cases 1.33 .96 1.43 1.66 1,13 
Per cent. of class 6 19 25 36 l4 


4th 3rd 2nd lst Unclassifieg 





From this table it is evident that in this par- 
ticular group high school quarter does not have 
remarkable predictive value for English grades, 
though its evidence is not to be wholly ignored. 
For composition there is a steady progression 
upward from 0.9 in the fourth (low) quarter 
to 1.6 in the first (high) quarter. In literature 
the fourth quarter students were distinctly bet- 
ter than the third quarter (1.33 as against 0.96) 
and were almost up to the second quarter. 

In freshman mathematics the case is some- 
what different. As shown by Table IV the 
range in algebra is from point-seore -1.25 
(between E and F) for the fourth quarter up 
to 0.85 (just below C) for the first quarter. 
The steps in this progression, as will be noted 
in the table, are rather irregular. For trigo- 
nometry the range of grades is somewhat wider, 


TABLE IV 
MEAN GRADES OF STUDENTS IN ALGEBRA AND 
TRIGONOMETRY DIVIDED ACCORDING 
TO HigH SCHOOL QUARTERS 











High School Unclassi- 
quarter 4th 3rd 2nd Ist fied 
Mean algebra 
grade, 240 cases — 1.25 —0.47 0.10 0.85 — 0.54 
Per cent. of class.. 7 21 27 32 13 


Mean trigonometry a 
grade, 328 cases -1.24 0.40 0.48 1.14 0.9) 


Per cent. of class... 7 17 27 41 11 
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reaching from — 1.24 for the low quarter to 1.14 
for the high quarter. 

While therefore it can not be predicted that 
the freshmen of this group from upper high- 
school quarters will receive high grades in 
mathematies, it ean be predicted that the higher 
the high-school quarter the better the grades will 


he. It ean also be predicted that the 36 per 
cent. of freshmen of this group who are from 
the highest quarter of the high school classes 
will probably not average below D (0.00) in 
mathematics and that freshmen from all quar- 
ters will probably average C or better in 


English. 


IV. Prepicttve VALUE OF THE NUMBER 
or UNITS PRESENTED 

No matter what number of units of English 
the freshmen of this group brought, they were 
all required to take the same courses in com- 
position and literature. About 15 per cent. 
presented the minimum requirement of 3 units; 
about 19 per ecent., 34% units; and about 64 
per cent., 4 units. Table V shows the mean 
composition and literature grades for the 3-unit, 
the 34-unit, and the 4-unit groups. 


TABLE V 


MEAN COMPOSITION AND LITERATURE GRADES 
DIVIDED ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF 
UNITS OF ENGLISH PRESENTED 
AT ENTRANCE 


English 

Units 

Mean composition grade, 
524 eases 

Mean literature grade, 
459 cases 

Per cent. of class 





A striking fact revealed by the table is that 
the 3-unit freshmen won a higher point average 
than either the 314-unit or 4-unit students—1.54 
as against 1.23 and 1.38 respectively. In litera- 
ture the difference in point average grades 
among the three groups is so slight as to be 
negligible. It is diffieult to account for this 
showing unless the poorer students were encour- 


aged or required to take more English in the 
high schools. 
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The number of units in mathematics pre- 
sented determined to some extent the course to 
which freshmen in this group were assigned. 
Table VI shows that 69 per cent. of the students 
in algebra brought 2 units; 19 per cent., 24% 
units; 11 per cent., 3 units; and 0.4 per cent., 
31% units. Most of those bringing 242 or more 
units were assigned trigonometry. As a result 
of a test given early in the freshman year those 
who are not able to carry trigonometry success- 
fully are put back in algebra, thus on the aver- 
age giving algebra a poorer class of mathe- 
maties students, and so accounting in part at 
least for the lower grades than in trigonometry. 


TABLE VI 


MEAN ALGEBRA AND TRIGONOMETRY GRADES DIVIDED 
ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER or UNITS OF 
MATHEMATICS PRESENTED AT ENTRANCE 





Mathematics 
Units Ba 
Mean algebra grade, 
240 cases ................. 
Per cent. of class... 
Mean trigonometry 
grade, 328 cases... 24 
Per cent. of class..... 36 36 





It is seen from the table that the number of 
mathematics units brought from the high 
school had practically no predictive value for 
this algebra group as to grade success. On the 
other hand, the amount of mathematics taken 
in the high school bore a direct relation to grade 
success in trigonometry, the point scores mount- 
ing from .24 to .38 and .67 for the 2-unit, 2%- 
unit and 3-unit students, respectively, and 
jumping abruptly to 2.0 for the 342-unit group. 
The extent to which the placing of poorer stu- 
dents from trigonometry back into algebra 
affects the distribution of algebra grades under 
the four time-groups can not be known without 
information as to the number so assigned and 
the number of units in mathematics they pre- 
sented from the high school. 


V. Prepictive VALUE Or GENERAL SCHOLASTIC 
ACHIEVEMENT FOR ENGLISH AND 
MATHEMATICS 


In considering the predictive value of gen- 
eral scholastic achievement in the college as re- 
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TABLE VII 
MEAN ENGLISH GRADES FOR STUDENTS DIVIDED ACCORDING TO PoINT AVERAGES 


Point average 
Mean composition grade, 


S24 CABCB on. eeccseseee on .67 1.13 
Per cent. of class 18 15 
Mean literature grade, 459 

cases bite 32 1.06 
Per cent. of class ........ 9 13 


-1.0t00.0 0.1t00.5 0.6t01.0 11t0ol15 16to20 2.1t025 2.6 to. 


es 
————e 


1.17 1.52 1.84 2.07 2.53 
22 18 15 8 3 
1.11 1.46 1,81 2.11 2.73 
17 22 15 9 4 


TABLE VIII 
MEAN ALGEBRA AND TRIGONOMETRY GRADES DIVIDED ACCORDING TO PoINT AVERAGES 


Point average -1.0t00.0 0.1 t0 0.5 


Mean algebra grade, 240 


eases — 1.46 — 1.06 
Per cent. of class 23 19 
Mean trigonometry grade, 

328 cases -1.41 — .84 
Per cent. of class 13 14 


lated to freshman English and mathematies, the 
present study has one serious defect in that 
English and mathematics are included in the 
grade point-averages with which success in 
these two subjects is compared. However, as 
English grades tend to raise the general point- 
average and mathematics grades tend to lower 
it, the fault is reduced to minimum. 

Table VII compares grades received in fresh- 
man composition, literature, algebra and trigo- 
nometry with grades received by the same stu- 
dents in all freshman subjects combined. The 
mean point average for this freshman group 
was .87 for the first semester and .96 for the 
second semester, an average of a little below C 
for the year. 

Both composition and literature grades show 
rather close correspondence with general point 
averages in the higher range of grades. At the 
lower end of the seale grades in English are 
distinctly higher than general achievement. 

In both algebra and trigonometry the corre- 
spondence between grade achievement and gen- 


eral point average is rather close in the higher 
range of grades. Contrary to the case in En- 
glish, mathematics grades at the low end of the 
scale are below the average for all subjects. 
Considering the four factors of this study 


0.6to1.0 11tol5 16to2.0 2.0025 26t030 


0.24 0.87 1.83 2.41 2.33 
24 17 10 5 1 
—.10 .64 1.38 2.28 2.93 
21 20 20 8 4 


either separately or together, it is evident that 
their predictive value was not very high for 
the grades that were assigned by instructors in 
freshman English and mathematies. Each fae- 
tor, unless it was that of the number of units 
presented, had some value for at least a part of 
the range of grades given. Whether the results 
here set forth mean that the factors themselves 
are lacking in marked significance as bearing on 
scholastic success in English and mathematics, 
or whether they mean that the departments con- 
cerned should plan their courses and administer 
their grades so that the values inherent in such 
factors might show fuller expression in achieve- 
ment, it is not the purpose of the present paper 
to diseuss. That an important problem is here 
suggested seems beyond question. 

It may not be out of place to suggest in this 
connection that the time has come when colleges 
should seek to check subject-matter achievement 
in terms of student scores on objective tests. 
Teachers’ marks are so unreliable a measure 4S 
to make genuinely scientific studies in correla- 
tion between such marks and other more nearly 
objective measures of success determiners, €X- 
tremely difficult of interpretation. 

R. A. Kent, 
EsTHER SCHREURS 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
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